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TABER RoTARY Punts 


FOR PUMPING SOAP, OILS, TALLOW, 
GLUE, TANKAGE, ETC., 
HOLD THE WORLD’S RECORD 
FOR 
SIMPLICITY, ECONOMY and EFFICIENCY 
SEND US YOUR SPECIFICATIONS 

















Established 1857 Curers of the Celebrated 
“REGAL” Ham, Breakfast Bacon 


and Shoulder. 
Manufacturers of the 
Famous Brand “PURITY” Lard. 


GOODS FOR EXPORT AND HOME 


Pork and Beef Packers and Lard Refiners 7°42" '" 49Y DEsIRED PACKAGE 


Export Office Main Office PACKING HOUSES 
534 to 540 W. 37th St. 538 to 543 W. 36th St. 


344 Produce Exchange NEW YORK 527 West 36th Street 547 to 549 W. 35th St. 














THE MODERN BOX 


“NABCO” 
WIREBOUNDS 


for 


Strength 
Security 


SAVE IN FREIGHT. I NA 
SAVE IN HANDLING. NAT O L BOX Co. a = 
SAVE IN NAILS. 38th St. and Racine Ave. Send us your specifications now and 


’ Chicago, II. we will prove to you how to save 
a : from 25 to 40% in traffic charges. 

















BATTELLE & RENWICK “== 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Saltpetre, Dble. Refd. Nitrate of Soda, Dble. Refd. 


SO Maiden Lane, NEW YORK 
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CRESCENT 
SAUSAGE MAKING MACHINERY 


Of the Very Highest Class 


CRESCENT SILENT CUTTER AND ENTERPRISE CHOPPER 


Both direct-connected to motor and fitted with Dental Clutch. Couplings to disconnect 
either machine as required. 


An absolutely sanitary outfit of medium size without belt—with covered gears—operat- 
ing at proper speed—giving most satisfactory results. 


We build these machines to order—Sizes 27 or 32 inch—CRESCENT SILENT CUTTERS 
and No. .042 Enterprise. 


The Enterprise is supplied with two knives and two plates, 1g and 14-inch holes. 


The Feed Screw of the Enterprise Chopper may be removed without disturbing any of 
the connections. 


All parts of the CRESCENT Combination Outfit readily accessible for CLEANING. 
The latest and most complete arrangement of the kind. 


Write for prices and tell us what kind of electric service is available. If direct-current, 
we must know the voltage. If alternating current, please state voltage, cycles and 
phase. 


The Brecht Company 


Established 1853 


Exclusive manufacturers of machinery, equipment, tools and supplies pertaining to the 
meat and allied industries. 


Main Offices and Factories : ST. LOUIS, MO. 1234 Cass Avenue 


NEW YORK, 174-176 Pearl St. HAMBURG BUENOS AIRES 
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ACCUSE PACKERS OF BREAD BOOST. 
Representative Henry T. Rainey, of Illi- 
nois, has joined the handful of Congressmen 
who bait the packers either because they like 
it or because an election campaign is im- 
pending. On August 23 he attacked them on 
the floor of the House for alleged complicity 
in a so-called conspiracy to raise the price 
of bread throughout the country to 6 cents. 

He charged that the packers are back of 
the movement, and declared that bread has 
sold for 3 cents in the European war zone, 
and that it should not more in this 
country. One statement made by Mr. Rainey 
was to the effect that the packers, not con- 
tent with controlling meat prices, were try- 
ing to control prices of bread, and that if 
the mixed flour industry was fairly treated 
3-cent bread could be sold profitably in the 
United States. 

Mr. Rainey’s remarks were in connection 
with his mixed flour bill, which contemplates 
80 per cent. wheat flour and 20 per cent. corn 
flour in each loaf of bread. This speech was 
made in the morning, and in the afternoon 
he went to the Federal Trade Commission 
and presented some data, which was not 
given out, but which is pretty well known 
to be similar to his speech on the floor of the 
House. 

He also presented to the Commission as 
real evidence two loaves of bread made by a 
hotel chef in Washington the day before, one 
being all wheat and the other mixed. He 
claimed that both looked just alike. 

The following is from Mr. Rainey’s speech 
in the House of Representatives: 

“Bread can be bought in the middle of the 
war zone for 3 cents a loaf, cheaper than it 
can be bought here in the land of plenty... . 
The talk of higher prices for bread is en- 
gineered by certain 


cost 


Chicago packers, who 
own one of the biggest bakeries in the world. 
They started the talk of 6-cent bread and 
the other bakers followed it like sheep. I 
am prepared to show that beef packers, not 
content with making meat prices, are trying 
also to make prices for bread. 

“In Trieste, Austria, in the middle of the 
war zone, bread can be bought for 3 cents a 
loaf of 11 to 13 ounces. In Munster, Ireland, 
where Minnesota flour is $11 a barrel, bread 
is sold for 3 cents a loaf. 

“As long as this Government protects pure 
wheat flour by moonshine methods, and taxes 
mixd flour out of existence, there will be 
high bread. If mixed flour were not taxed 
we could have 3-cent bread.” 


It may be added here, for the benefit of the 
uninformed, that there is a Federal revenue 
tax on mixed flour, while wheat 
flour is free of tax. Rainey’s bill is for the 


removal of the tax on mixed flour. 
~—— +o 


HOGS REACH A RECORD PRICE. 
fogs cost the packers $11.30 at Chicago on 
Tuesday, the highest price on record since 
the Civil War, and certainly the high record 
in the history of the modern packing business. 
It was freely predicted that hogs would sell 
for 12 cents before many days have passed. 


so-called 





These prices have been reached in spite of a 
continued heavy hog production, and reflect 
the heavy pressure of the consumptive demand 
both at home and abroad. They also indicate 
the profits now accruing to the farmer and 
stockraiser. 





BUTTER PRICE FIXED IN FRANCE. 

It is reported from Paris that the Prefect 
of Police, who from time to time fixes the 
prices of articles of food, has ordered that 
from August 21 the wholesale price of but- 
ter shall not exceed 42 cents per pound, and 
that the retail price shall not be greater 
than 43 cents for half a pound. The best 
qualities of butter sold for 70 
cents a pound or more. 


have been 





Eleventh Annual 


Convention 
of the 


American Meat 
Packers’ 
Association 


will be held at 


CINCINNATI 
Oct. 9, 10 and11 


Get Ready to Go 


You know that “Cincinnati 
Bunch!” 











ANOTHER WRAPPED MEAT RULING. 
In the city court of Yonkers, N. Y., this 
week Judge Beall handed down an opinion in 
the case of the city vs. Swift & Company for 
alleged violation of the New York State regu- 
lations requiring the sale of wrapped meats 
at net weight. He imposed a fine of $100 for 
alleged violation of the regulations, turning 
cown the contention of the packers’ attorneys 
that their method of selling wrapped hams 
and bacon was not a violation of the law. 
The case was appealed and the matter will 
be carried to the higher courts, as was a 
similar case against Armour & Company in 
the same court. These are to be made test 
to determine whether under the law 
packers can be forced to mark net weights 
on such wrappings. State Superintendent of 
Weights & Measures Farrell followed this 
lower court decision with the announcement 
that he intended to proceed against dealers 
all over the State on the same ground. It is 
expected that all such actions will have to 
await a final decision by the higher courts as 
to the real meaning of the New York law. 
The usual talk of “selling paper at meat 
prices” and “saving consumers millions oi 
dollars” was utilized by newspapers to make 
eye-catching headlines. The trade and those 
familiar with trade practice in this matter 
know how empty of meaning such talk is. 


cases, 


~~~ Jo —.—— 
DEATH OF P. A. VALENTINE. 

Patrick A. Valentine, for many years an 
executive of Armour & Company, and closely 
affiliated with Armour interests in many 
ways, died at his summer home at Ocono- 
mowoc, Wis., this week after an _ illness 
which began two years ago and which had 
been gradually developing. He was 55 years 
of age and was born in Scotland. 

Upon his arrival in this country Mr. Val- 
entine located in Chicago and engaged in 
business on the Board of Trade, where he 
amassed a fortune. Later he became con- 
nected with Armour & Company and rose to 
be one of its executives before he retired 
from active connection with the business. 

About ten years ago he left the company 
and removed to New York to look after his 
own financial interests and those of his wife, 
the widow of P. D. Armour, Jr. They were 
married in 1902 and he leaves one son, P. D. 
Valentine, Jr., who is 13 years of age. 


ee ee 
Is there some problem in the operation of 


your plant that bothers you? Submit it to 
The National Provisioner and get the answer. 
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THE NATIONAL 


PACKERS PROTEST FREIGHT RATE INCREASE 


Trade Association Gives Its Reasons for Objecting to the Raise 


The American Meat 
representing the meat packing industry of the 


Packers’ Association, 


country, has filed with the Interstate Com- 
merce Commirsion its formal protest against 
any general increase in freight rates which the 
railroads may propose to make. This protest 
Was authorized at a meeting of the Executive 
Committee of the association held at Cleve 
land in lune, and was filed by Secretary 
George L. MeCarthy and Judge Arthur B. 
Ilayes, counsel to the association. 

In calling the protest to the attention of the 
members of the association and the trade in 
veneral Seeretary MeCarthy says it is “per- 


laps the most important matter which has 
arisen in the meat packing industry in the 
lust ten years.” What an increase in freight 
rates, either on livestock or products, would 
inean to the trade, on top of the many in 
creases of recent years, is very well known. 
The formal protest calls the attention of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to the fact 
that most of the meat supply today comes 
from territory far removed from the packing 
plants of mosi of the asseciation’s members, 
und points out the increased requirements in 


freight transportation which have become 
necessary, both on livestock and products. It 
also specifies numerous increases in freight 
rates which have already been allowed and 
protests against any further increases being 
cranted 


The formal protest is as follows: 
Petition in Protest. 


To Titik, HONORABLE, 
Tur INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION : 
Your protestant, the American Meat Pack- 
ers’ Association, respectfully represents to 
your honorable body 


3 


That it is a voluntary association of manu- 
facturers, who are individually engaged in the 
cattle, sheep, hogs and 
gouts, in the slaughtering of the same and in 
meats and various meat pro- 
ducts and other products from said live stock, 
principal office at 116 Nassau 
York City, New York: that the 
association comprises 


business of buying 
the sale of the 


having its 
street, New 
membership of said 
nearly tive hundred firms or corporations en- 
enged in said business who carry on interstate 
traflic in the sale and shipment of said meats, 
meat food produets and other live stock pro- 
ducts and in the shipment in interstate com- 
meree of the said meat feod animals, or which 
ire in direct and active competition with those 
doing an interstate 


firms and corporations 


shipping business of live stock, meats, meat 
| produets and other live stock products, 
i, 

That the members of our protestant as 
sociition are engaged in business In every sec 
tion of the United States, in all the classifica- 
tion territories into which the country is 
livided for transportation classification and 


‘ate purposes, most of these said firms nd 


orporations, or their predecessors in interest, 
having been located at their respective points 
of business for many years 
ILI. 
° } 
That for many years past the supply of 


inimals has gradually decreased 
near the Jocation of many of the places of 
protestant’s members, until 
now the great percentage of these food ani- 
mals are produced west of the Mississippi 
River; in fact, nearly all of the packers doing 
business in eastern territory now obtain their 
supply of meat food animals in sections of the 
country distant from their places of business 


meat food 


business of you 


and requiring long hauls to their plants. In 
addition to the decreased production of these 
meat food animals near the plants of many of 
the members of this association, the demand 
for meats and meat food products has enor- 
mously increased, thus producing an additional 
reason why the supply of live stock for 
slaughtering purposes at such establishments 
must be secured from those sections of the 
country which have grown to be the heavy 
producing districts, 
BV. 

That during this period of time in which 
your protestant’s members and their predeces- 
sors in interest have been engaged in business 
at their respective points of production, they 
have invested in the business of slaughtering 
meat food animals and in plants for the pro- 
duction of meats, meat food products and other 
animal products for the markets, many mill- 
ions of dollars. 

- V. 

That at a meeting of the Executive Com- 
mittee of your protestant held in the City of 
Cleveland, Ohio, on the Sth day of June, 1916, 
a resolution was adopted authorizing the See- 
retary of the Association through its General 
Counsel, to file a protest before your Honor- 
able Body in this proceeding against any gen- 
eral increase being allowed in rates applicable 
to live stock or the products thereof. 

VI. 

Pursuant to said action by the Executive 
Committee of your protestant’s Association, 
this protest is presented for filing in the above 
entitled proceeding. Your protestant desires 
particularly to call the attention of the Com- 
mission to the fact that during recent years 
there have been substantial and material ad- 
vances in rates both on live stock and its 
products throughout practically the entire 
United States which have brought it about 
that the present level of rates on those com- 
modities are now on a higher basis than they 
have been at any time under what may be 
termed modern transportation conditions. In 
support of this statement, your. protestant 
desires to call attention to the following gen- 
eral increases in rates on these commodities 
which have taken place during recent years: 

(a) About two years ago, very material in- 
creases were made effective for the transporta- 
tion of meat and _ packinghouse products 
throughout the entire New England territory. 

(b) The general 5 per cent. increase allowed 
by the Commission in Official Classification 
Territory was applicable to fresh meet, pack- 
nghouse products and live stock. 

(c) In addition to the 5 per cent. increase 
the rates on fresh meat and on live stock from 
Central Freight Association ‘Territory to 
astern Trunk Line Territory were again ad- 


aneed by authority of the Commission’s de- 
cision in 1. & S. 603, the advance here allowed 
on live stock being very material in amount. 


(dy) All of the rates on live stock within 
Central Freight Association were 
dvaneed by authority of the Commission’s 
decision in [. & S. 605. 

(e) By authority of the Commission’s de- 
ision in I. & S. 608 and IT. & S. 6938, the 


inimum weights on live stock were increased 


Territory 





144) pounds, on fresh m 1.0400 pounds, 
ind on Ik meat 2,000 pounds not only with 
Central Freight Association Territory but 


ilso from that territory to Eastern Trunk 
Line Territory, 

(f) In addition to the inerease in rates on 
livestock and its products resulted 
from the 5 per cent. case, the carriers ob- 
tained a further increase in the rates on pack- 
inghouse products throughout a considerable 
portion of Central Freight Association Ter- 
ritory by the decision of the Commission in 
I. & S. 693. 

(zg) In 1910 the carriers operating from the 
Missouri River packing plants to the Missis- 
sippi River and to Chicago increased the rates 
on fresh meats, packing house products and 
live stock from the Missouri River to the 
Mississippi and to Chicago by approximately 


W hich 
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ov per cent. ‘This advance applied to an im- 
mense volume of traffic, a very large portion 
ot which moves to eastern territory and which 
has therefore borne the advance between the 
Missouri and Mississippi rivers as well as 
the advances above described in eastern ter- 
ritory. 

(i) As a result of the Commission’s deci- 
sion involving rates in the southwest, gen- 
erally known as Case No. 4262, which in 
creases were allowed on the products of ani- 
mals from important packing house points to 
many destinations in the southwest. Prior to 
this decision, important advances had been 
made and allowed by the Commission in rates 
for the transportation of live stock in south- 
Western territory. 

(j) About 4 years ago rates for the trans- 
portation of fresh meats and packing house 
products were materially advanced through- 
out the southeast and in addition to this in- 
crease important increases were made effect- 
ive to substantially all of the larger cities 
in the southeast by railroads, effective Janu- 
ary 1, 1916. 


VII. 


It is thus apparent that during recent years 
there have been very substantial advances in 
the rates on live stock and all of its products 
throughout the entire country east of the 
Rocky Mountains and that these advances 
have brought such rates to a level higher 
than they have ever before reached during 
recent vears. It is further to be remembered 
that insofar as advances have been proposed 
by carriers which have not become effective, 
the denial of such advances has in each in- 
stance been due to the fact that it has been 
thought by the Commission that such ad- 
vances were not justified; in fact, it is sub- 
stantially true to say that each of the im- 
portant rates on live stock and its products 
in all territory east of the Rocky Mountains 
(except in the southeast) has within recent 
years either been established or approved by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission after 
long and exhaustive investigations in which 
many members of your protestant’s associa- 
tion have participated and which have in- 
volved the expenditure by them of consider- 
able money and time. 

It is apparent that all of these increased 
rates have placed an added burden upon the 
industry which must be felt not only by 
those engaged in the industry but by the 
general consuming public as well and that 
any further increases in these rates would 
merely inerease this burden upon the in- 
dustry and upon the consuming public. 

WHEREFORE, your protestant prays that 
in this proceeding the Commission will give 
earnest consideration to the high level of 
rates upon these commodities which has al- 
ready been reached, to the considerable ad- 
ditional burden which would be placed upon 
the producers of live stock, the packing in- 
terests, and the consuming public, by any 
further increases in rates, and that the Com- 
mission shall allow no further increases in 
the rates on these commodities except upon 
clear and convincing proof, if such proof can 
he adduced, that such increased rates are 
reasonable or necessary. 

Respectfully submitted, 
\MrertTcCAN Meat PAcKerS’ ASSOCTATION, 
By Geo. L. McCarthy, Secretary. 


Arthur B. Haves. 
Counsel for said Protestant. 


GERMAN MEAT SUPPLY LESS. 


Figures of the national livestock census 


just completed in Germany show, when com- 
pared to statistics of a year ago, that pigs 
decreased by 8.054,000 to 17,287,000 and 
cattle by 1,512,000 to 20,317,000. 
Calves decreased 673,000 and sheep 398,000. 


1 ; 
horned 


Seaaatees 
Packinghouse, provision, refrigeration and 
and equipment at second- 
Buy it or sell it through The National 
Provisioner’s “Wanted and For Sale” depart- 


other machinery 
hand 


ment on page 48. 
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AUSTRALIAN STATE AND MUNICIPAL ABATTOIRS 


Government Ownership Seems to Be a General Fad There 
By U. S. Commercial Attache Philip B. Kennedy, Melbourne. 


EDITOR'S NOTE,—This information from a United 
States commercial agent abroad appears to have been 
ithered in a somewhat general way, rather than 
rst-hand, and is naturally colored by the views eof 
e Australian officials giving the information, as well 

the known government predisposition toward the 
iunicipal abattoir fad. It will be of general interest 

the trade, however, even though readers of The 
National Provisioner know from trade correspondence 
ublished in these columns how vencrally Australian 
verbment agencies have bungled their attempts to 
© into the meat business, | 

The common method of operating slaugh- 
tering plants in Australia and New Zealand 
may be of interest, because these British do 
minions can already be looked upon as im- 
portant meat-producing areas, and also be- 
ause these enterprising countries have been 
vent to experiment with Government own 
ership and operation to a greater degree than 
elsewhere. 

\ustralia and New 
separately, 


is generally customary 
Although 
voverned 


Zealand are 
their problems and 
methods are so akin that they may be con 
sidered together. However, outside of statis- 
tics of live stock reared and slaughtered in 
New Zealand, the present report deals with 
the slaughtering industry of Australia only; 

later one will discuss the abattoirs of New 
Zealand. 

Australia nearly equals the United States 
n area, but has only about one-twentieth as 
large a population. There is plenty of “el- 
bow room” in this great island continent, and 
sheep and cattle, which are today the foun 
dation of Australia’s prosperity, should con- 
New 
Zealand has over a million population, and is 
Offi- 


sheep, 


tinue to steadily increase in number. 


also a very important pastoral country. 


cial statisties give the number of 
cattle, and pigs in Australia in the fiscal year 
1914 and in New Zealand in 1911 (the latest 


available) as: 





Cattle. Vigs 
New South Wales ZOO OO 285.000 
Vietoria ea 1. 006 245,000 
Queensland ...... 5.450.000 166,000 
South Australia 500.000 69.000 


Western Australia 1.456.000 $65,000 59.000 
Tasmania ......... 1.674.000 176.000 34.000 
Northern Territory 70.000 414.000 1.000 
Federal Territory. 136.000 7.000 

Total, Australia $2,111,000 11,167,000 857.000 
New Zealand 24, 798.000 2.020.400 348.000 


Number of Animals Slaughtered Annually. 


Since, as the foregoing figures * indicate, 
Log-raising in Australia and New Zealand is 
on a very small scale, we may fairly take the 
number of sheep and cattle slaughtered as 
an index of the slaughtering industry in 
The number slaughtered 


in 1913 (the latest data available) was: 


these Dominions. 








Sheep. Cattle 

New South Wales 6.420.000 679,000 
Vietoria out 1.742.000 110,000 
Queensland ........ 1 5.000 TOS 000 
South Australia 1, 116,000 
Western Australia 62,000 
|) re > 315,000 30,000 
Northern ‘Territory se . r $000 
Federal Territory 4,000 

Total, Commonwealth 14.680,000 2 004,000 
New Zealand 5.864.006 259.000 


It will be noted that New South Wales and 
Victoria lead in regard to sheep. The capitals 
f these States, Sydney and Melbourne, re- 
spectively, are the principal centers for the 
export of wool and the slaughtering of sheep. 
eattle State is Queensland, the 
enter of the slaughtering and export trade 
eing 


The first 
Brisbane, the capital. Near Brisbane 
s located the slaughtering plant of an Amer- 


an firm, Swift & Company. New Zealand 


is excelled only by New South Wales in sheep 
slaughtering. 
State Operation of Public Utilities 
Meat 


large extent under some form of Government 


slaughtering in Australia is to a 


control or operation, Since, however, the 


Commonwealth Government can not legally 
cvgage in the business of slaughtering, each 
State has been free to follow out its own 
policy. 

Government ownership and operation ot 
semipublie lines of business have been under 
taken by the States, and considerable incon- 
venience sometimes arises trom separate 
State operation (a good example of this is 
railway operation), but no serious difficulty 
has arisen on account of the State control 
of slauehterine. 

By having power over inspection of meat 
lor export the 


Commonwealth Government 
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has been able to secure uniformity in in- 
spection for the bulk of slaughtered meat. 
The business activities of the Commonwealth 
Government have vastly increased since the 
war, but thus far the Commonwealth Gov- 
ernment, under its war power, has not in- 
terfered with the essential organization of 
the meat-slaughtering industry. 

There seems to be some doubt as to the 
constitutional powers of the State to regulate 
killing for export on other than sanitary 
vrounds, as the regulation of trade and com- 
merce With other countries is a Federal pre- 
States, at 


slaughtered almost ex- 


rogative. In the several least, 
eat for export is 
clusively in private abattoirs. This is true 
in (Queensland, where the bulk of export beef 
originates. It is true also in New South 
Wales, the State exporting mutton. 


Speaking generally, it may be said that all 


chief 
\ustralian export meat is privately slaugh- 
tered. 

As a result of correspondence with oflicials 
throughout Australia and New Zealand, | tind 
that there is a unanimous sentiment favor 
(Continued on page 43.) 
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MEAT SITUATION IN THE UNITED STATES 
Production, Consumption and Prices as Shown by Statistics 
By George K. Holmes, U. S. Bureau of Crop Estimates. 


(Continued from last week.) 


EDITOL'S NOTE.-—-This report, the most impor 
tant result of the appointment of the Galloway Com- 
thission several years ayo was summarized ina recent 


issue of The National Provisioner Showing, as it 
does, that meat production has not kept pace with 
cousumption, it will be of the greatest interest to 
producers and consumers alike. | 


CATTLE IN OTHER COUNTRIES. 
Many and great difficulties 
compiling the 


Were encoun- 
cattle, 
sheep and swine in the principal countries of 


the world as far back as 1890. 


tered in number of 
They need 
not be mentioned, but the general fact should 
be kept in mind. For some of the countries 
the number of animals has been determined 
by census methods; in other countries by 
local tax officials; in still other countries by 
estimates that range from good to very poor. 

{Countries considered in issues 
were Algeria, Argentina, Australia, Austria- 
llungary, Brazil, British Africa, 
Bulgaria, Canada, Chile, Columbia, Cuba, Den- 
mark, Finland, German 
East Africa, Greece, Italy and Japan.— 
Iditor. | 


previous 
Belgium, 


France, Germany, 


Madagascar. 

The growing and promising importance of 
this large island as a source of meat supply 
has not attracted attention outside of France. 
The cattle are of the cebu breed and num- 
hered 2,000,000 in 1898 and 5,500,000 in 1912. 
It is 
Madagasear, in 


A continuation of increase is expected. 
a surprise to observe that 
number of cattle, is roughly comparable with 
Italy, Canada, Paraguay, Cuba, Mexico, Spain 
and Portugal combined, and Norway, Sweden 
and Denmark combined, although in beef 
grades there is not a similar comparability. 
Mexico. 

Little is known about the number of cattle 
in Mexico. A taken in 1902, 
which reported 5,142,000 cattle. 

Netherlands. 

A steady increase of cattle is found ‘in this 
country. The number increased from 1,500,- 
000 in 1890 to 2,000,000 in 1910, but this in- 


crease of 500,000 was due mostly to increase 


census Was 


of cattle other than dairy cows. The dairy 
cows gained from 900,000 in 1890 to 1.068.000 
in 1910. 
New Zealand. 
This country possessed 2,000,000 cattle in 
1911, and the number had grown from 800,000 
in 1891. 


of beef cattle have prevented any 


The conditions attending the raising 
marked 
increase, but have sustained a moderate and 
steady rate of increase with slight exceptions 
since 1891. 

Dairy cows have increased from 207,000 in 
'891 to 634,000 in 1910, and cattle other than 
dairy cows increased from 772,000 in 1896 to 
1.386,000 in 1911. Therefore the dairy cows 
had a greater rate of 
cattle had. 


increase than other 
Norway. 

This country has apparently reached nearly 

From 1890 to 1910 the 

cattle increased from 1,006,000 to 1.134.000. 


stationary conditions. 


Paraguay. 

Prominent fluctuations appear in the record 
of cattle in this country, on account of 
droughts and cattle diseases. According to 
imperfect estimates, Paraguay had 862.000 
eattle in 1890, and 2,103,000 in 1896. The 
next year found a loss of 329,000 head. A 
census was taken in 1899 and 2,283.000 cattle. 
were found. A marked increase has followed, 
with an estimate of 5,500,000 cattle in 1908. 
The latest estimate, which is for 1912. places 
the number at only 3,500,000. 
cattle raising in 


Experience in 
araguay has so far 
filled with uncertainties. 


heen 


Portugal. 

Little information is provided with regard 
te number of cattle in this county. In 1906 
the estimate was 700,000, aud two vears later 
857,000. 

Roumania. 

Since 1890 the number of cattle in this 

country has been about stationar: at 2.500.- 
(Continued on page 43. 
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PRACTICAL POINTS FOR THE TRADE 


({BDITOR'S NOT®.—Nothing but actual, bona fide 
inquiries are answered on this page of ‘Practical 
Points for the Trade."’ The National Provisioner uses 
no ‘‘made-up’’ queries, with answers taken out of old, 
out-of-daie books. The effort is made to take up and 
imvestigate each question as it comes in, and to an- 
ewer it as thoroughly as time and space will permit, 
with a view to the special need of that particular 
inquirer. It must be remembered that the answering 
of these questions takes time, and that the space is 
necessarily limited, and the inquirers must not grow 
impatient if the publication of answers is delayed 
somewhat, it sbould also be remembered that packing 
house practice is constantly changing and improving, 
and that experts seldom agree, so that there is always 
roow for bonest difference of vpinion. Readers are in- 
vited toe criticise what appears here, as well as to 
ask questions.| 


—— 


SHRINKAGE IN HIDES. 

Che following inquiry comes from a New 
iingland subscriber: 

Editor The National Provisioner; 

We should be pleased to have you publish 
what you consider a fair shrinkage on hides 

cows, steers and bulls of all weights bought 
f country butchers. Hides to be packed in 
what would be called an ideal hide cellar and 
shipped at intervals of one and two months 
for a period of one year. We understand 
that when these hides are bought some are 
fresh, some partly cured and some cured and 
are in transit from two to ten days before 
being put in pack. Shrinkage to be from 
weight going into pack to actual sold weight. 

We should judge the hides in question 
would shrink anywhere from 15 to 20 per 
cent. from green to cured weight, possibly 
nearer 20 per cent. than 15. Packer hides 
under the most favorable conditions—free 
of water and dirt from the killing floor, 
properly cooled, salted and packed in a 
cellar and held around 55 degs. F.—will 
shrink as high as 15 in, say, 30 days, the 
time required to fully cure hides. 

Hides should not be placed in pack until 
thoroughly cooled off. Hides shipped as you 
state should be thoroughly cooled and well 
salted—every part of the hide, using first a 
light sprinkling of fine salt, then a generous 
application of hide salt, which would be all 
the better for an addition of 5 per cent, of 
borax. 

Co figure shrinkage requires the weight ot 
the green hide practically as bought on the 


animal to the weight free of salt when cured. 
We would imagine that shipping hides green 
or partially cured, in transit 10 days, would 
be risky business in the summer. 
a 
POINTS ON RENDERING TALLOW. 

A firm in the Far West writes as follows: 
Editor The National Provisioner: 

In rendering inedible tallow as a by-product 
of our slaughterhouse, we have not met with 
satisfactory success. We do not render tallow 
daily, but outside of this circumstance, we do 
not know of anything which is not taken 
care of as it should be. We wrote to the 
Department of Agriculture a short time ago 
seeking some information on the subject and 
have been referred to you. We wish to be as 
well informed as possible on this subject, and 
iny suggestions from you along this line will 
be very much appreciated. 

fhe hardness of tallow and its melting 
point are to some extent affected by the food, 
ive, state of health, ete., of the animal from 
Which comes the raw material. Havyv-fed ani- 
mals vielding the hardest tallow. Cooking 
has a great deal to do with these qualities 
also. 

All material should be well washed and 
handled fresh, all the large stock being put 
into the bottom of the tank, such as heads, 
feet, big bones, then paunches, fat, ete. Close 
adhering material should be put on top. Run 
water through the mass until it comes out 
clear and clean, then close the gate and fill 
with clean water and warm up; then drain 
all the water off and cook eight hours under 
1) pounds pressure of steam, and you will 
have a tallow dry and lard and of good color 
ind flavor. 

It means but little extra trouble to have 
vood instead of inferior tallow. Thorough 
washing, free of all dirt, blood and foreign 
matter, and proper cooking are the essential 
points aside from fresh stock, of course. 
Keep tanks and all receptacles clean; it pays. 

Some renderers claim nine hours cooking is 
imperative, but the parboiling and draining 
plocess above mentioned reduces this one hour 


with equally satisfactory results. Settle with 
salt before drawing the tallow and be care- 
ful to not draw tank water to receiver. 

The results depend upon the nature of the 
raw material and its condition, of course. 
Dirt and decomposition are big drawbacks. 
It cannot be expected that dirty or decom- 
posed stock will produce number one goods, 
no matter what method of rendering may be 
used. 

Bicarbonate of soda will clarify any fat to 
some extent, using about 2 pounds to each 
1,000 ponuds of stock. The best results, how 
ever, are had by treating and heating in an 
open receptacle, permitting of skimming. 


*, 
—— %e —— 


STOCK FOOD FROM FISH WASTE. 

Nearly 120,000 tons of valuable stock and 
poultry food high in protein can be produced 
wnnually from the wastes of the salmon and 
sardine packing industries, and of the men- 
haden tish-oil and fish-serap factories on the 
ceasts. This is exclusive of additional wastes 
from the tuna packing companies and does 
not include a large additional tonnage of 
valuable stock food that could be made from 
dog fish, now the bane of the market fisher- 
man. This statement is made in a United 
States Department of Agriculture paper on 
fish meal and its use as a stock and poultry 
tood, which was issued jointly by the Bureaus 
of Chemistry and Animal Industry after they 
had completed experiments in making a stock 
teed trom fish waste and had tested it. 

According to the conclusions reached by 
the investigators, a vast amount of fish waste, 
which now is being used wholly for fertilizer 
and fish oil, can readily be made to yield a bet- 
ter quality of fish oil and a vast tonnage of a 
highly concentrated feedstuff. They point out 
that there will be little loss of fertilizing re- 
sources, because most of the valuable fertiliz- 
ing elements in fish, which are retained in 
the fish meal, will be available in the manure 
of the animals fed on this form of concentrate. 





An Announcement and An Invitation 


“Expositions are the timekeepers of Progress.”—Wm. McKinley 


A good idea of the progress we have made in evaporator 
construction can be obtained thru our new catalog that will be ready for 
distribution at the Second National Exposition of Chemical Industries, Grand 


Central Palace, New York, week of September 25th. 
It shows the standard American types that have stood the test for over a quarter of 
a century of continual operation—Evaporators that bring repeat orders to the extent of 


over half of our business. 


Call at our booth on the main floor at the exposition—We have some interesting things 


to show you. 
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THE PUBLIC WILL PAY 


The foremost topic of the week in the com- 











iercial and industrial world was the threat- 
cned strike of organized railroad workers. 
The tug-of-war was on at Washington be- 
tween railroad officials and labor union lead- 
ers, and the prospect was that with the aid 
1 President Wilson the workers would win. 

The situation is put in what might be called 
a rather brutal fashion hy the New York Sun 
When it says: 

“Four hundred thousand men threaten to 
strike and cripple the country. They will 
not hear of arbitration, although the othe 
side asks only that. Mr. Wilson knifes the 
principle of arbitration, adopts a course 
likely to capture the trainmen’s votes, and 
tinding that he cannot readily force his pro- 
sramme upon the railways, offers them polit 
cal bargains.” 


Whatever the partisan view, the situation 
that faces the country is either a paralysis 
business and of food distribution, or giv- 


in to the demands of the unions and 
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thereby incurring millions of added expense 
to the railroads, which could only be met by 
an increase in freight rates. In other words, 
the consumer pays, whichever way the dis- 
pute is settled. 

The business view is indicated in a tele- 
gram sent to Washington by the Llinois 
Manufacturers’ Association demanding that 
the railroads stand firm for arbitration. 
Among other things this telegram says: 


“Why should the shipper, whose men work 
nine and ten hours a day, pay an increase 
of over one hundred million dollars a year 
in freight rates to satisfy 18 per cent. of 
the railway emplovees of the United States 
who will get the benefit of the shorter hours ’ 
Seventy-two per cent. of the railway em- 
pleyees are not unionized and are not taken 
into consideration in the present controversy. 
Why should the four brotherhoods be given 
ail increase when their members now are the 
hest paid men in the world? 

“What class of employees will step in 
next and ask for an increase? Will freight 
rates be increased on each successive de- 
mand? The public must be brought to the 
realization of the fact that in the end it 
will pay the bill.” 


The public will pay the bill, all right, just 
as it paid the bill after the coal strike, and 
just as it usually pays the bills for all these 
disputes between labor and employers. The 
trouble is that the public never seems to wake 
up to that fact. 

— 
AUSTRALIAN MEAT TROUBLES 

Mail advices from Australia indicate that 
troubles in the meat trade due to shortage 
of supply and government interference are 
not lessening. Some of the Australian States 
are experiencing what is very much like a 
meat famine, which is a strange situation for 
a country with a record for the greatest 
per capita meat consumption in the world. 

Government ownership and operation has 
been a fad in that country ever since the 
so-called Labor party became prominent and 
powerful. They put their government owner- 
ship theories into practice in several States, 
hut nowhere do they seem to have worked out 
well. The only State that seems able to 
keep up its meat supply is Queensland, and 
the meat plants there are privately owned 
and operated, 

South Australia, according to the glowing 
report of a United States commercial attache, 
printed in another column, has the finest 
abattoir in the country, municipally owned 
and operated. The municipal abattoir sys- 
tem is generally prevalent through that 
State. And yet latest reports state that 
South Australia has appealed to Queensland 
for meat to relieve famine conditions there. 

In New South Wales this government at- 
tache admits the municipal abattoir system 
has been a failure, and the State had to take 
over the abattoirs. It has built at govern- 
ment expense a new plant hear Sydney cost- 
ing the taxpayers more than $4,000,000. 
What this plant looks like and how good an 


investment it will be for the taxpayers is 
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indicated in a description of it written by 
an Australian trade authority, which will 
appear on another page of the next issue of 
The National Provisioner. 

In West Australia it is known that both 
ubattoirs and municipal meat shops have 
been a failure, both in paying expenses and 
in satisfying consumers as to quality or 
price. The same story comes from all locali- 
ties where the government has tried to “butt 
into” the meat business, about which it 
knows nothing, and which is generally con- 
sidered to take a pretty well-trained meat 
man to run, even in the United States. 

Of course the transportation problem is a 
serious one in Australia, the question of get- 
ting stock to market, Here again the gov- 
ernment ownership stumbling-block comes in, 
as the railroads are government-controlled and 
the service is consequently inadequate and 
destructive to successful handling of livestock 
hetween farm and abattoir. 

Taken altogether, the powers that be in 
\ustralia appear to have made a pretty bad 
iness of their attempts to operate the meat 


industry. 


2, 
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BOUND TO GRILL PACKERS 


As reported last week, Congressman Dow 
little, of Kansas, who has been prominent in 
the Borland hearings before the sub-commit- 
tee of the Judiciary Committee of the House 
of Representatives, has on his own initiative 
asked the Federal Trade Commission to in- 
vestigate alleged acts in violation of the law 
to prevent combinations in restraint of trade. 
on the part of Armour & Company, Swift & 
Company, the Cudahy Packing Company and 
Morris & Company. His charges merely epi- 
tomize the testimony brought in on the Bor- 
land side of the hearings before Chairman 
Carlin and his colleagues of the House Com 
mittee. 

The Federal Trade Commission considers 
Mi. Doolittle’s document as an informal re- 
quest for an investigation, and not as a 
public complaint. Therefore, it is not given 
out for publication. The Commission is also 
widecided, it is understood, what action to 
take. 

However, it may be predicted that the 
Commission will soon find, and so decide, that 
it would cost just as much to make a thor- 
ough investigation at Congressman Doolit- 
tle’s request as it would if orders came offi- 
cially from Congress. This sum is $142,000 
and the time required would be 18 months, 
according to the letter of Chairman Hurley 
to Congressman Carlin. 

The full committee of the House Judiciary 
Committee is still holding the records in the 
Borland hearings, and has not decided what 
to do about them. It may take action before 
Congress adjourns, and then again, it may 


not. 
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THE NATIONAL 


TRADE GLEANINGS 


Olsen's cheese factory at Clyde, Wis.. has 
heen destroyed by lire. 

Fire of unknown origin destroyed slauglitet 
Marlton, N. J 


Phe packinghouse of Resetar Brothers at 


house of Fowler Bros., 


Watsonville, Cal., recently destroved bv tire, 


is beig rebuilt. 


Operations have been begun in the new 


plant of the Muskegon Rendeting Company, 


Muskegon, Mich. 
\ packing plant will be established by Bb. 
F. and J. T. Sprinkle on their farm in Bald 
win County, Pensacola, Fla. 
W. A. Powers, W. T. 


Kirkland have incorporated the Raymond Gin 


Carley and D. Hl 


& Oil Company, Raymond, Ga. 

Equipment for the manufacture of peanut 
products will be installed by the Rogers Ice 
(ream Company, Greenville, S. C. 

rhe fertilizer plant of the Triton Oil & 
Fertilizer Company, Ine., Promised Land, 
IL. TL. has been damaged by fire of an un- 
known origin 

\ packing plant, coolers, smokehouses 
refrigerators, ete., will be built by the 
Cudahy Packing Company, at Macon, Ga. 
Packing plant will cost $40,000. 

lhe Piedmont Packing Company, Green- 
ville, S. C., has been incorporated with a 
capital stock of $100.000 by J. B. Bruce, W 
Hl. Ballentine, W. H. Austin, ete. 


Che Morris Gin & Fertilizer Company 


Morris, S. C., has been incorporated with a 
capital stock of $5,000 by J. C. Gatfhey, T 
M. Garrett and E. C. MeWhorter. 

Plans are being drawn by C. H. A. Wan 
nenwetsch & Company for an abattoir build- 
ing, two stories high, 40 x 90 feet, of hollow 
tile blocks and brick, for J. T. Fisher & Com- 
pany, Bridgeport, Conn. 


lard. 
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|| Attractive Lard Pails 


are strong factors in bringing about the acquaint- 
ance between the consumer and your lard. 


Durable Lard Pails 


that are also non-leakable are effective agents in 
riveting friendship between the consumer and vour 


Heekin Lard Pails 


are durable, non-leakable and attractively printed, 
Prompt service on all orders. = ~ 
: The Heekin Can Co. 


= “Heekin Can Since 1901” 


A new packinghouse will be started in 
Leavenworth, Kan., soon by Henry Bloch- 
berger. It will be situated at the Schalker 
brothers’ former location on South Second 
street. 

Gustave A, Loewenstein, president of the 
A. Loewenstein Sons’ Company, packers of 
Cincinnati, Ohio, died at his home, 3418 
Reading Road, Cincinnati, at the age of 54. 
lle is survived by his widow and two 
brothers, David and Emanuel. 

An amended article of incorporation has 
heen tiled by the Montana Meat Company, 


Butte. Mont. This company was _incor- 
porated in 1896 to conduet a butcher busi- 
Hess fhe incorporators are Conrad Kohrs, 


William Il, Gehrman and Albert M. Scott. 

k. G. Hinton, for several Vears connected 
with the Hammond Packing Company of St. 
Joseph, Mo., and later connected’ with 
\rmour & Company at Chicago, has recently 
heen made general superintendent of the 
Pittsburgh Provision and Packing Company’s 
plant at Pittsburgh, Pa. 

\t a meeting of the stockholders of the 
Union Stockyards and Packing Company, 
Chattanooga, Tenn., the following directors 
were elected: Sam A. Conner, J. Seott Price, 
Paul Heyman, 8. J. MeCallie, J. O. Martin, 
\W. P. MeBroom, R. G. Pursley, J. Hl. Clark, 
William Rosenheim and Charles E. Watson. 

— 
MORRIS & CO. PENSION ROLL. 

Recent reports on the pension plan put 
in force some time ago by Morris & Com- 
pany show that the system is working to 
the satisfaction of all concerned. The fig- 
ures for June, 1916, show a membership of 
2.506 in the pension fund, with total re- 
sources of $709.861.73. There are now 102 
persons on the pension roll, of whom 45 are 
widows and one is an orphan, and the 
monthly pension roll amounts to $4,508.53. 
This Morris pension plan provides that an 
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employee may retire at the age of 55 years 
and receive 60 per cent. of his salary if he 
has been in the company’s employ for 30 
years. 

2, 
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MAURER IN CATTLE BUSINESS. 
John E. Maurer, for many years a member 
of the executive staff of the Sulzberger & 
Sons Company, and lately in charge of the 
company’s interests on the Pacific Coast, has 
left the packing business and is now a cattle- 
man. When the S. & S. business was sold 
te Wilson & Company Mr. Maurer decided to 
go into business for himself. So he formed 
the Maurer Cattle Company, at Los Angeles, 
Cal., of which he is the head, and in which 
Paul M. Maurer is interested with him. His 
offices and those of the Maurer Cattle Com- 
pany are at 912 Citizens’ National Bank 
building, Los Angeles. 
2, 
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SHIPPING DEAD ANIMALS. 
The United States Department of Agricul- 
ture has issued a warning against shipping 
dead and live animals together, as follows: 


It has come to the attention of the Depart 
ment of Agriculture that in some instances 
shippers of livestock have violated the regula 
tion of the department prohibiting the ship 
ment of dead animals in the same car with 
live animals. The regulation which was adopt 
ed February 10, 1915, and amended July 1, 
1916, is as follows: 

“No dead animal shall be transported, of- 
fered, or accepted for transportation in the 
same car with live animals from the origina! 
point of shipment in any State or Territory 
or the District of Columbia to or through any 
other State, Territory or the District of Co 
lumbia.” 

The foregoing regulation is binding alike 
npon individual shippers, railroads and other 
carriers. Violation of the regulation is pun- 
ishable by a fine of $100. The original regu- 
lation, B. A. I. Order 210, and the later. 
amended regulation, B. A. 1. Order 245, were 
promptly made public, but it is possible that 
seme individual shippers are not familiar with 
the regulation. They should hereafter be 
careful to observe it. Failure by several rail- 
roads to observe the regulation has already 
resulted in prosecutions of them and the im- 
position of penalties. 


--— fo 


EXPORTS OF DAIRY PRODUCTS. 
Exports of dairy products from New York 
reported up to August 23, 1916: 





BUTTER.—Barbados, 296 Ibs.; Bermuda. 
9,974 lbs.; British Honduras, 300 Ibs.; British 
West Indies, 4,646 lbs.; Colombia, 1,390 Ibs.; 
Cuba, 4,91] lbs.; Danish West Indies, 2,792 
Ibs.; Dutch West Indies, 822 lbs.; England, 
51,068 lbs.; French West Indies, 10,000 lbs.; 
Haiti, 14,733 lbs.; Jamaica, 3,145 lbs.; Mex- 
ico, 4,948 lbs.; Panama, 10,812 lbs.; Peru, 
1,000 Ibs.; Venezuela, 2,575 Ibs. 

EGGS.— Bermuda, 771 dz.; British West 
Indies, 500 dz.; Panama, 25,500 dz.; Vene- 
zuela, 450 dz. 

CHEESE.—Bermuda, 2,997 lbs.; Brazil, 60 
lbs.: British West Indies, 2,190 lbs.; Colom- 
bia. 361 Ilbs.; Cuba, 7,521 lbs.; Danish West 
Indies, 1,726 lbs.; Dutch West Indies, 1,467 
Ibs.; England, 115,202 lbs.; French West In- 
dies, 1,215 lbs.; Haiti, 1,261 lbs.; Honduras, 
216 lbs.; Jamaica, 2,750 lbs.; Mexico, 935 Ibs.; 
Norway. 192 lbs.; Panama, 7,382 lbs.; Portu- 
guese Africa, 430 Ibs.; Salvador, 149 Ibs.; 
Venezuela, 123 Ibs. 
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PROVISIONS AND LARD 


WEEKLY REVIEW 


All articles under this head are quoted by the barrel, except lard, which is quoted by the hundredweight in tierces, pork and beef by the 


Trading Active—Prices Steady—Distribution 
Good—Hog Values High—Packing Lib- 
eral. 

The past week has shown a very firm tone 
to the hog product market with further ad- 
vance in values. New high levels have been 
made and quotations are at record figures 
not only for the season, but on pork, ribs 
and hogs the highest on record. The recent 
high level of September lard of $13.92 had 
been exceeded in the past 40 years once. In 
March, 1910, lard sold at $14.65. Prior to 
that time the highest price was in November 
of 1909, $13.90. The recent high price for 
September pork of $27.50 has never been ex- 
ceeded. The nearest price was $27 in July, 
1910. Prices for ribs have been at record 
quotations. The highest price made on the 
recent advance was $14.42. In the past 17 
years the highest price for ribs was in 1910, 
when a figure of $13.95 was reached. 

These quotations have to a certain extent 
affected the distribution, but not in the sense 
which has been feared. Shipments of prod 
uct from packing points continue on a large 
scale. During the past week the shipments 
of cut meats from Chicago were 4,700,000 
pounds more than the preceding year and the 
shipments of lard nearly 5,000,000 pounds 
more. The season’s movement of provisions 


barrel or tierce and hogs by the hundredweight. 


from that point still shows a very large in- 
crease over last year. In cut meats the 
shipments since September 1 have been over 
104,000,000 more than a year ago, while the 
receipts have been only 35,000,000 more. Ship- 
ments of lard for the period have exceeded 
the previous year by 77,000,000 and the re- 
ceipts at Chicago for the time have been less 
than the preceding year. 

The movement of hogs has been quite lib- 
eral, but prices have been very high. During 
the past week, the average for hogs has 
been $10.25. Some of the better grades sold, 
of course, at much higher figures. The high- 
est price reported for hogs in the past 11 
years was $10.20 in August, 1914, making new 
high records this season, which is natural in 
view of the high price for product. The high 
price for hogs has to a certain extent at- 
tracted a larger movement and packing for 
the past week was 487,000 against 478,000 
the preceding week and 373,000 last year. 
The season’s packing has been 13,752,000, 
against 12,784,000 the preceding year. The 
average weight of the hogs still leaves con 
siderable to be desired and there is more or 
less dissatisfaction with the quality. 

The export movement of product continues 
fairly good. The shipments during the past 


week show that the foreign demand has been 


kept up. ‘The exports of lard were 4,000,000 
pounds and the exports of meats and bacon 
11,500,009 pounds. This rate is much lighter 
than earlier in the season. The increase in 
the exports of meats this season have been 
about 50,000,000 pounds and the increase in 
the exports of lard about 13,000,000 pounds. 
In regard to the foreign movement of pro 
visions, an official of the British Board of 
rrade, in a press despatch on Wednesday, 
was quoted as saying that the British im- 
ports for the seven months have been 300,000 
tons of ham and bacon against 200,000 tons 
last year for the same, time. 

The question of the feed stuff supply this 
season is becoming more or less an acute one. 
The reduction in the recent estimates of corn 
indicate that the early promise of an ample 
supply of feed stuffs is not developing satis- 
factorily. It is now claimed that the out- 
turns of the crop will not be over 2,600,000,- 
O00 bushels, although if this crop is seeured 
in good condition it may give as much feeding 
value as last year owing to the great quan- 
tity of poor corn which was seen in last 
vear’s crop. The Government report claimed 
that 28 per cent. of the crop was immature 
compared with an ordinary average of about 
») per cent 

Prices for feed stuffs are likely to rule high 
with the position in other grain. The high 
price for wheat is likely to make for very 
high priced mill feeds and with corn over 80c. 
in Chicago the price for feed stuffs for live 
stock of all kinds is bound to be very high. 
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EMEMBER, the slightest impurity in your ammonia hinders the per- 
fect working of your entire refrigerating system. This means big 


Use rrrrours Anhydrous Ammonia | 
and Watch RESULTS 


| 





money-loss for you. 


Give Armour’s a thorough, practical test in your own plant. Note the 


100% service, the economy and satisfaction. 


We test each cylinder before 
shipping. Sold subject to your 


test before using. 


Stocks carried at all princi- 
pal shipping points. Write for 


information. 


The Armour Ammonia Works 


Owned and Operated by Armour and Company 


CHICAGO 


















































While there was a great quantity of hay se 
cured and early pasturage conditions were 
excellent, the recent developments have been 
unsatisfactory. With the continuation of 
war and the labor conditions, there is no 
evidence of conditions leading to low prices. 
Curtailment of hours of labor means higher 
cost of production as well as higher cost of 
transportation, and these expenses all have 
to be met in one form or the other. 

LARD.—The market is very firm and at 
high record prices. The demand is not ac- 
tive, but owing to the hog situation and the 
general position of stock, offerings are small 
and promptly absorbed. City is quoted at 
$14.124,@14.25; Western ,$14.35@14.50; Mid- 
dle West, $14.20@14.30; refined Continent, 
$15.25; South American, $15.40; Brazil, kegs, 
$16.40; compound, $10.50@ 10.75. 

PORK.—The market is very firm for all 
erades. Supplies are light and the high prices 
West make a very strong local situation. 
Prices are quoted at: Mess, $29.50@30; 
clear, $27@29, and family, $29@30. 

BEEF.—The market showed further ad- 
vance with light trade. The demand is very 
steady and supplies are taken up while the 
position of livestock and offerings of product 
to be cured are not suggestive of reaction. 
Mess, $20@20.50; packet, $20.50@21; family, 
$22.50@23; extra India, $31@32. 
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EXPORTS OF HOG PRODUCTS. 

Exports of hog products from New York 
reported up to August 23, 1916: 

HOGS.—Venezuela, 1 hd. 

BACON.—Belgium, 6,571,218 Ibs.: British 
Guiana, 188 lbs.; British West Indies, 812 
lbs.; Canada, 164 lbs.; Chile, 285 lbs.; Costa 
Riea, 182 lbs.; Cuba, 59,762 lbs.; Danish West 
Indies, 345 Ibs.; Denmark, 58,970 Ibs.; Eng- 
land, 2,652,628 Ibs.; France, 57,949 Ibs.; 
Kreneh Africa, 12,709 Ibs.; Gibraltar, 14,000 
lbs.: Jamaica, 195 Ibs.: Mexico, 686 Ibs.; 
Newfoundland, 1,067 Ibs.; Norway, 490,549 
Ibe.; Panama, 6,249 Ibs. 

HAMS AND SHOULDERS.—-Barbados, 78 
lbs.; Brazil, 289 Ibs.; British Guiana, 5,474 
lbs.; British West Indies, 1,105 lbs.; Chile, 
202 Ibs. : Colombia, 2,026 Ibs. ; Costa Rica, 629 
Ibs.; Cuba, 94,519 lbs.; Danish West Indies, 
844 lbs.; Dutch West Indies, 305 lbs.; Eng- 
land, 2,496,166 lbs.; Fanece, 168 lbs.; French 
West Indies, 6,400 lbs.; Greece, 1,600 Ibs.; 
Guatemala, 2,024 lbs.; Haiti, 2,107 Ibs.; Ja- 
maica, 658 lbs.; Mexico, 3,000 lbs.; Newfound- 
land, 906 lbs.; Norway, 237,169 lbs.; Panama, 
5,495 lbs.; Venezuela, 3,920 lbs. 

LARD.—Barbados, 827 lbs.; Belgium, 3,- 
979,546 Ibs.; Brazil, 2,400 Ibs.: British Gui- 
ana, 800 Ibs.; British South Africa, 8,850 Ibs.; 


EXPORTS SHOWN 


PTHE NATIONAL 


British West Indies, 1,250 }bs.; Chile, 21,200 
lbs.; Colombia, 14,310 lbs.; Cuba, 28,474 lbs.; 
Danish West Indies, 3,482 lbs.; Denmark, 
66,567 Ibs.; Dutch West Indies, 100 Ibs.; 
Ecuador, 9,040 Ibs.; England, 1,103,053 Ibs.; 
France, 488,120 lbs.; Freneh Africa, 60,454 
Ibs.; French West Indies, 4,170 lbs.; Gibral- 
tar, 5,600 lbs.; Guatemala, 700 lbs.; Haiti, 
42,432 Ibs.; Jamaica, 742 lbs.; Mexico, 12,000 
Ibe.; Netherlands, 115,938 lbs.; Norway, 281,- 
058 Ibs.; Panama, 5,031 Ibs.; Philippine 
Islands, 840 lbs.; Venezuela, 76,076 Ibs. 
LARD COMPOUND.—Barbados, 112 Ibs.; 
Bermuda, 1,590 lbs.; British Guiana, 600 Ibs.; 
British West Africa, 18,606 lbs.; British West 
Indies, 13,670 lbs.; Colombia, 816 Ibs.; Cuba, 
39,441 lbs.; Danish West Indies, 7,038 Ibs.; 
Dutch West Indies, 1,266 Ibs.; England, 359,- 
969 Ibs.; French West Indies, 2,000 Ibs.; 
Guatemala, 185 Ibs.; Haiti, 30,539 Ibs.; Ja- 
maica, 4,965 lbs.; Mexico, 9,372 lbs.; Nether- 
lands, 115,955 lbs.: Newfoundland, 338 Ibs.; 
Norway, 58,620 Ibs.; Panama, 323 lbs.; Peru, 
1,100 lbs.: Spain, 773 lbs.; Venezuela, 500 Ibs. 
LARD OIL.—Australia, 550 gals.; British 
West Indies, 12 gals.; Dutch West Indies, 50 
gals.; Haiti, 12 gals.; Italy, 18,442 gals.; 
Scotland, 110 gals. 
FRESH PORK.— Panama, 1,421 lbs. 
PICKLED PORK.—Barbados, 300 lbs.; Ber- 
muda, 2.900 Ibs.; British West Indies, 8,135 
Ibs.; Chile, 3,000 Ibs.; Cuba, 41,323 lbs.; Dan- 
ish West Indies, 3,400 lbs.; Dutch West In- 
dies, 800 Ibs.; England, 61,000 Ibs.; France, 
15.000 Ibs.; French West Indies, 25 lbs.; 
Haiti, 27,000 lbs.; Jamaica, 3,800 lbs.; Mexico, 
5,000 Ibs.; Newfoundland, 13,600 lbs.; Nor- 
way, 25,000 Ibs.; Panama, 2,500 Ibs. 
CANNED PORK.—<Australia, 18,245 Ibs.; 
British South Africa, 180 lbs.; British West 
Indies, 228 lbs.; Chile, 180 lbs.; England, 25,- 
200 Ibs.; Haiti, 180 lbs. 
SAUSAGE.—Argentina, 111 Ibs.; Australia, 
350 Ibs.; British West Indies, 244 lbs.; Co- 
lombia, 148 lbs.; Cuba, 7,209 Ibs.; Danish 
West Indies, 343 lbs.; England, 117,300 lbs.; 
France, 63,160 Ibs.; French West Indies, 25] 
Ibs.; Haiti, 7,539 lbs.; Jamaica, 190 Ibs.; Mex- 
ico, 59 Ibs.; Panama, 5,740 lbs.;: Venezuela, 
208 Ibs. 
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EXPORTS OF BEEF PRODUCTS. 
Exports of beef products from New York 
reported up to August 23, 1916: 


CATTLE.—Venezuela, 2 hd. 

BEEF, PICKLED AND OTHER CURED.— 
Barbados, 2,000 Ibs.; Bermuda, 2,800 Ibs.; 
British Guiana, 4,000 lbs.; British West In- 
dies, 2,000 Ibs.; Chile, 4,000 Ibs.; Costa Rica, 
4,600 Ibs.; Cuba, 5,400 Ibs.; Danish West In- 
dies, 900 lbs.: Dutch West Indies, 100 Ibs.; 
England, 99,345 Ibs.; France, 71,131 Ibs.; 
French West Indies, 12,150 lbs.; Guatemala, 
1,000 Ibs.; Haiti. 6,640 Ilbs.; Jamaica, 9,000 


BY STEAMERS. 


Exports of commodities from New York to European ports for the week ending Thurs- 


lav, August 17, 1916, as shown by A. L. Russell's report are as follows: 


Bacon 
Oll Cottonseed and 
Steamer and Destination. Cake. Oil, Butter. Hams. Tallow, Beef. Pork. Lard. 
Bags. Bbis. Pkgs. Boxes. Pkgs. Pkgs. Bbls. Tes. and Pkgs. 

Kroonland, Liverpool 1107 583 hina 1000 
Philadelphia, Liverpool 3124 15 59 93 1250 
Orduna, Liverpool 281 ; 200 1530 
Quebra, Liverpool 171 140 125 yen 
Queen Margaret, Liverpool 3011 $25 100-1000 
Andania, London 25 8263 1322 5 3050 
Buffalo, Hull 1055 ») 310 4633 
Cannizaro, Hull 174 575 
Noorderdyk, Rotterdam 3443 
Carolina, Gothenberg 500 1] ‘ 
Osear IL., Copenhagen 8223 290 
Sagitta, Aarhuus .. 18811 
From, Bergen ...... ; — mare 250 “A Pe oe 
Prey, Havre ....... 75 38) 100 1550 
Bankdale, Marseilles ae 50 : 
Ille de la Reunion, Marseilles 150 : ; ; 150 : 
Urd, Bordeaux avd le aie 800 
Chicago, Bordeaux 46 a 5 Os 740 
Re’d Italia, Genoa Pe 74 Be lace : Pay 
Dante Alighieri, Genoa 100 1300 .... ; tote 50 

Total W019) 750 6263 7351 1385 15 117 1542 16178 
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lbs.; Mexico, 2,090 lbs.; Newfoundland, 42,000 
lbs.; Norway, 254,851 lbs.; Panama, 4,500 
lbs.; Venezuela, 1,800 lbs. 

FRESH BEEF.—England, 1,307,252 lbs.: 
Panama, 1,649 lbs. 

OLEOMARGARINE.—Barbados, 700 Ibs.; 
British Guiana, 1,000 lbs.; British Honduras, 
800 lbs.: British West Indies, 8,218  lbs.: 
Danish West Indies, 4,280 lbs.; Dutch West 
Indies, 200 Ibs.; England, 172,844 Ibs.; French 
West Indies, 660 Ibs.; Guatemala, 500 Ibs.; 
Haiti, 500 Ibs.; Jamaica, 4,500 Ibs.; Mexico, 
605 Ibs.; Panama, 700 Ibs. 

OLEO O1L.—Cuba, 9,491 Ibs.; Denmark, 
224 lbs.; England, 472,598 lbs.; Greece, 
48 lbs.; Netherlands, 462,057 lbs.; Norway, 
76,398 lbs.; Sweden, 97,000 Ibs. 

STEARINE.—Colombia, 6,401 Ibs.; Cuba, 
1,100 lbs.; England, 11,200 lbs.; France, 45, 
020 lbs.; Guatemala, 600 Ibs.; Italy, 3,300 
Ibs.; Peru, 4,972 lbs.; Venezuela, 50,100 lbs. 

ANIMAL FATS.—Chile, 22,400 Ibs.; Ecua- 
dor, 1,014 Ibs.; Peru, 1,181 lbs.; Salvador, 
25,750 lbs. 

OTHER ANIMAL OILS.—Honduras, 7 gals 

TALLOW .— British West Indies, 755 lbs.; 
Colombia, 4,684 Ibs.; Danish West Indies, 400 
Ibs.; Mexico, 6,356 Ibs.; Venezuela, 44,400 lbs. 

CANNED MEATS (Value). — Australia. 
$75; Bermuda, $70; Brazil, $9; British East 
Indies, $656; British Guiana, $32; British 
South Africa, $1,427; British West Africa, 
$27; British West Indies, $182; Chile, $912; 
Colombia, $255; Costa Rica, $42; Cuba, $621: 
Danish West Indies, $160; Dutch West In- 
dies, $14; Ecuador, $115; England, $217,597: 
France, $15; French West Indies, $107; 
Guatemala, $275; Haiti, $46; Honduras, $97; 
Jamaica, $104; Mexico, $463; Panama, $596; 
Philippine Islands, $176; Spain, $68; Strait 
Settlements, $45; Venezuela, $173. 

OTHER MEAT PRODUCTS (Value). 
Barbados, $945: Bermuda, $151; British West 
Indies, $293; Colombia, $13; Cuba, $821: 
Danish West Indies, $97; Dutch West Indies, 
$35 England, $9,111; France, $4,374; French 
West Indies, $1,602; Guatemala, $180; Haiti, 
$1,052; Jamaica, $213; Newfoundland, $1,913; 
Norway, 388; Panama, $2,944; Venezuela, $42. 
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EXPORTS OF PROVISIONS 


Exports of hog preducts for the week ending Aug. 





19, 1916, with comparisons: 


PORK, BBLS 





Week Week From 
ending ending Nov. 1, 15, 
lo Aug. 19, Aug. 21, to Aug. 19, 
1916. 1915. 1916, 
United Kingdom... 139 235 12,122 
Continent ....... 388 nial 4,139 
So. & Cen. Am... 733 581 18,165 
West Indies .... 5038 1,390 41,095 
Br. No. Am. Col $23 135 14,512 
Other countries 17 4 846 
Total warnens 2.1038 2,345 90,879 


MEATS, LBS. 








United Kingdom... 9,317,375 11,065,500 

i errr 1,243,380 2,042,250 

So. & Cen. Am... 180,100 1,017,552 

West Indies ont 307,958 213,919 

Br. No, Am. Col.. err eer 671,533 

Other countries... 31,201 10,267 654,036 
Total ; 11,080,014 14,349,488 686,459,482 


LARD, LBS. 





United Kingdom 2,164,250 1,044,798 
Continent ..... 5 2,435,655 
so. & Cen. Am.. 652 814,171 
West Indies ..... 341,516 1,116,544 
Br. No, Am. Col.. oetedae 1,480 
Other countries, . . 32,470 900 








WD .c.acadeue 4,264,696 5,413,548 423,549,033 


RECAPITULATION OF THB WEEK’S EXPORTS. 








From— Pork, bbis. Meats, Ibs. Lard, lbs. 
New York ... 1,420 7,846,339 1,968,696 
ES 323 129.675 210,000 
Philadelphia ..... onan 80,000 é eGuide 
New Orleans .. aa? “meskes 1,196,000 
DD. Saiveuee.! Spaehews ) eeaeune 40,000 
Montreal 3,024,000 850,000 
Total week ... + oe 11,0£0,014 4 
Previous week .. 2 6,497,622 3, 

Two weeks ago.. 1, 10,382,757 7,98 
Cor. week last y'r 2. 14,349,488 5,413,548 





COMPARATIVE SUMMARY OF EXPORTS. 


From Nov. 1, 15, Same time 


to Aug. 19, '16. last year. Increase. 

Pork, Ibs, - eee» 18,175,800 16,348,600 1,827,200 
Meats, lbs. ..... 686,459,482 637,925.410 48,534,072 
12,843,338 


oS aaa 423,549,033 410,705,695 
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TALLOW, STEARINE, GREASE and SOAP 


TALLOW.— The 
vaneed during the week, with a fair busimess 
claimed at the higher levels. 


market has again ad- 


Prices have 
gained somewhat more than a half cent a 
pound the past few weeks, and the general 
situation seems to be steadier. There is 
very little said of another runaway market, 
however, such as was experienced less than 
a year ago, and conservatives believe that 
while prices may sell higher, the present high 
level will always be in the minds of con 
sumers, 

Large holders of tallow have not been free 
sellers at the advance, however. There seems 
to be a feeling that as long as the war lasts, 
the era of high prices will endure. Latest 
reports from semi-ofticial foreign quarters 
suggests a prolonged war, and while these 
are, perhaps, no more authentic than the 
peace rumors frequently heard, they empha- 
size the diversity of opinion prevailing as to 
the European political situation. There has 
not been a betterment in the demand for 
glycerine, however, despite the advices of a 
prolonged war. It is understood that foreign 
interests have found an acid more suitable 
for the manufacture of explosives than 
glycerine. This discovery has been retlected 
in the heavy buying of caustic soda, at the 
expense of the demand for the oils and 
greases with a glycerine content. 

Prime city tallow was quoted at 71,@7%¢. 
nominal and city specials at 814¢. loose. 

OLEO STEARINE.—The market is steadier 
at 10%4c. There has been some buying for 
the compound lard trade at these prices, fol- 
lowing absorption for exporters. 

OLEO OIL.—The market is very quiet, 
with prices nominal. Only a small business 
is reported from time to time. Extras are 
quoted at 131%4¢. and medium at 12%e. 





SEE PAGE 29 FOR LATER MARKETS. 





PALM OIL.—The market is unsettled and 
lower. Receipts are still small and stocks 
are light, but demand has been limited and 
prices have eased off moderately. Offerings 
from abroad are small. Prime red, spot, 8% 
@9c.; Lagos, spot, 914@10e.; to arrive, —; 
palm kernel, 13@14e. 

PEANUT OIL.—The market is quiet and 
about steady. Prices are quoted at 70@80c. 

CORN OIL.—Values have ruled very steady 
during the week. The high price of linseed 
oil and the small crops of seed this season 
are factors not to be overlooked, while the 
high price of corn makes a high cost for the 
manutactured product. Prices at 734 @B8c. 

SOYA BEAN OIL.-The market is very 


WEEKLY REVIEW 


lirm, with moderate offerings. Spot is quoted 
at i*4(@se, 

NEATSFOOT OIL.—There is no change in 
the list, with absorption slow. For 20 cold 
test, 108@105; 30 do., 97@100; water white, 
us 

COCOANUT OlL.—The market is a little 
easier, but quiet. Demand is of moderate 
volume and supplies are being steadily ab- 
sorbed. Cevlon, 13@13'4e.; Cochin, 14@15e 

GREASES.—The market is a little firmer 
with tallow. Demand is fairly good and the 
situation of the competing fats tends to 
make a firm = situation. Yellow, 7@7\4c., 
nom.; bone, 7@7\4e., nom.; house, 7@7\4e. 





oe — -— 

FRESH MEAT AND OFFAL IMPORTS. 
Imports of foreign beef into the port of 
New York during the past week totaled 
34.332 quarters for export, compared to noth 
ins last week and 1,952,045 Ibs. for export 
Mutton totaled 


N73 carcasses for export compared to 


twe week& ago, imports 


nothing last week. There were no other im 
peerts, 
° 
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ARGENTINE BEEF EXPORTS. 


Cable reports of Argentine exports of bee! 
for the week up to August 25, 1916, show 
that exports from that country were as fol- 
lows: To England, 174,000 quarters; to the 
Continent, 72,540 quarters: to the United 
States, none. The previous week’s exports 
were as follows: To England, 105,601 quar- 
ters; to the Continent 45,525 quarters: to the 
United States. none. 

2 
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IMPORTS OF FRESH BEEF. 


For the week ending August 19, 1916, the 
(;overnment reports imports of fresh beef at 
the port of New York amounting to 
pounds, the average value, according to esti- 
mates from the manifests, being — cents 
per pound, The previous week’s imports 
totaled 21,726 pounds and averaged 11 cents 
per pound, 

ee 


OCEAN FREIGHTS. 


{Subject to change. Quotations given are shillings 
per ton and cents ver 100 lbs.) 


Liver- Glas- Rotter- Copen- 


pool. gow. dam. hagen. 

a re $1.75 $1.75 250¢e. 

Pork, barrels ee 1.75 250¢. 

BACON. ccc cccccevcces 1.75 1.75 250¢. 
Canned meats ....... 1.75 1.75 250¢e. 

Eard tierces§ ...cccss 1.75 1.75 250¢. 

TROW oc ciecicieccccses 1.75 1.75 250¢ 
Cottonseed oil ....... 7.00 10.00 250 
eS 80 £0 175¢ 

PEUUNE ove sntcvusesase 1.50 1.50 800¢ 





No rates to Hamburg. 


GREEN AND SWEET PICKLED MEATS. 
(Special Report to The National Provisioner from 
The Davidson Commission Co.) 

Chicago, August 24. Quotations on greet 
and sweet pickled meats, f. 0. b. Chieago. 

loose, are as follows; 

Regular Hams.—Green, Si@lo lbs. ave. 
l6%e.; 10@12 Ibs. ave., 1loe.; 1L2@14 Ibs. 
ave., 16%c.; 1416 Ibs. ave., 16%,¢.; 


Ibs. ave. 17 14c 


S@ve 
Sweet pickled, S@10° Ibs 
ave, IGtoc.: lWWa@l2 Ibs. ave., 164,e.; 12@14 
Ibs. ave, Il6l4ce.; 14@16 lbs. ave. 161 
IS@20 Ibs. ave., l7@ W7Me. 

Skinned Hams.—Green, 14@16 Ibs. ave. 
Is'4e.; 16@18 Ibs. ave., 18i4¢.; I8@20 Ibs 
ave. 18%c.; 22@24 lbs. ave., 18t4c. Sweet 
pickled, 14@16 Ibs. ave, 17%4¢.; 16@18 Ibs 
ave., 18Mc.; 18@20 Ibs. ave., 1814¢.; 22q@r24 
Ibs. ave., 18t4e. : 

Pienie Hams. Green, 5@6 Ibs. ave., 121.¢.: 
i@8 Ibs. ave., 1214¢.; 8@10 Ibs. ave., ]e.: 
10@ 12 Ibs. ave., 113,46. Sweet pickled, 5@t 
bs. ave., 12c.; 6@S8 Ibs. ave., 1134¢.; Sly 
Ibs. ave., 115c¢.; 10@12 Ibs. ave., 11Me. 

Clear Bellies.—Green, 6@8 Ibs. ave.., 
S@10 Ibs. ave., 17e.; 10@12 Ibs. ave., : 
12@14 lbs. ave. 16%c.; 14@16 Ibs. ave., 
l6%4c¢. Sweet pickled, 6@8 Ibs. ave., 1644¢.: 
S@10 Ibs. ave. 16! sees LO@12 Ibs, ave., ibe. 











l2a@l4 Ibs. ave. 1584¢.: I4@16 lbs. ave., 
L54,e. 
“ 


PORK CUTS IN NEW YORK. 


Special Report to The National Provisioner from 
H. ©, Zaun,) 

New York. August 24, 
on green and sweet pickled pork cuts in New 
York City are reported as follows: Pork 
loins, 22@23e.: yvreen hams, 8@10 Ibs. ave., 
Isc.; 10@12 Ibs. ave., 18e.; 12@14 Ibs. ave., 
I8e.: 18@20 Ibs. ave., 18e.; green clear bel- 
lies, 6@10 lbs. ave., 1714¢.; 10@12 Ibs. ave.. 
\7e.; 12@14 lbs. ave., 16%4¢.; green rib bel- 
lies, 10@12 Ibs. ave., l6e.; 12@14 Ibs. ave., 
l6e.; S. P. clear bellies, 6@8 Ibs. ave., l5Me.: 
$@10 Ibs. ave., l6e.; 10@12 Ibs. ave., 1534¢.; 
12@ 14 Ibs. ave., L5l4e.; S. P. rib bellies, 10 
(@12 \bs. ave., l4e.; 12@14 Ibs. ave., 15%4c.: 
S. P. hams, 8@10 lbs. ave., 17@1714e.; 10@12 
lbs. ave., 17e.; 18@20 Ibs. ave., 19¢.; city 

steam lard, 1414,c.; city dressed hogs, Lic. 
Western prices on green cuts are as fol- 
lows: Pork loins, 8@10 Ibs. ave., 18@19¢e.: 
10@12 lbs. ave., 17@18e.; 12@14 Ibs. ave.. 
16@17e.; 14@16 Ibs. ave., 15@16e.; skinned 
shoulders, 13c.; boneless butts, 1614@17e.: 
Boston butts, 15@151%4e.; neek ribs, 3@4e.: 
spareribs, 101,c.; lean trimmings, 13144@]4e.: 
regular trimmings, 9@10c.; kidneys, 6e.; tails. 
6@7e.; livers, 2@3e.; 


tongues, 13e. 


Wholesale prices 


snouts, 4%%4¢.: pig 








383 West Street 


WELCH, HOLME & CLARK CO. 


Office and Warehouse 


New York City 





CAUSTIC SODA 
COCOANUT OIL 
TALLOW 


GREASE 


STEARINE 


_ SODA ASH 
PALM OIL 
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COTTONSEED OIL EXPORTS 


Exports of cottonseed oil reported for the 


week ending 


August 24, 


From New York— 
Africa 


Algiers, Algeria .......... 
Algoa Bay, Cape Colony. . 


Auckland, N. Z. 
Australia 
Jergen, Norway 
Bermuda : 
Bordeaux, France 
British India 
Calcutta, India 
Canada 
Cape Town, Africa 
Central America 
Cette. France .. 
China 
Christiania, Norway 


Colon, Panama ..g....... 


Columbia, Br. Columbia. 


Copenhagen, Denmark .... 


Cristobal, Panama 
Cuba 

Genoa, Italy 
Glasgow, Scotland 
Gothenberg, Sweden 
Haiti 
tere 
Havre, France 
Hull, England 


ET re 
Pe 


La Pallice, 
Leith, Scotland 
Liverpool, England 
London, England 
Lyttleton, N. Z. 
Malmo, Sweden 
Manchester, England 
Marseilles, France 
Melbourne, Australia 
Mexico 

Naples, Italy 
Oran, Algeria 
Piraeus, Greece 
Port Barrios, C. A. 
Port Limon, C. R.. 
Progreso, Mexico :. 
Puerto, Mexico 
Rotterdam, Holland 
St. Johns, N. F.... 
San Domingo 
South American ports 
Sydney, Australia 
Tampico, Mexico 
Vera Cruz, Mexico 
West Indies, Othe 


lotal 


From New Orleans— 
Bergen, Norway ‘i 
Bocas del Toro, Panama 
Christiania, Norway 
Copenhagen, Denmark 
Frontera, Mexico 
Genoa, Italy 
Glasgow, Scotland 
Gothenberg, Sweden 
Havana, Cuba 
Havre, France 
Liverpool, England 
Manchester, England 
Marseilles, France 
Minatitlan, Mexico 
Port Barrios, C. A... 
Progreso, Mexico 
Rotterdam, Holland 
Santiago, Cuba 
Tampico, Mexico 
Vera Cruz, Mexico 


Total 


From Galveston— 


Havana, Cuba 
Vera Cruz, 


Total 


Mexico........ 


1916, and 
period since September 1, 1915, were: 


Week 
ending 


Aug. 24, 


1916. 
Bbls. 


1) 


£100 


1.056 


for the 


Since 
Sept = 3 
1915. 
Bbls. 

b450 
1,310 
24 
238 
2.311 
7840 
453 
2,140 
44 
5 
561 
Hor 
9u0 
2 
260 
1,246 
95 
22,142 
38 
371 
10,444 
1,000 
1.900 
406 
30 
12,005 
100 
143 
60 
100 
7,875 
28,125 
15 
4,300 
16,008 
42,716 
956 
375 
3,200 


L16381 
497 
2.754 
$7,312 
101 

65 

293 
12.294 


865 500 


1,625 
216 
67.510 
2,000 
329 

25 
1,388 
15.550 
4,100 
4,420 
4,050 
3,250 
4,399 
75 

100 
458 
14,500 
100 
210 
932 
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From Baltimore— 


Glasgow, Scotland ........ _— 1,916 
Liverpool, England ....... = 108 
I dst uacaareencarecandae iis = 2,024 
From Philadelphia— 
Glasgow, Scotland ........ —_ 855 
Liverpool, England 295 
Total 1.150 
From Savannah— 
Liverpool, England ...... ~- 2,923 
Rotterdam, Holland ...... a 6,608 
eee te a 9,531 
From Norfolk and Newport News 
Glasgow, Scotland ....... — 2,847 
Liverpool, England ....... - 979 
London, England ......... 975 
Total 4,801 
From Mobile— 
Buenos Aires, A. R.. : - 3,290 
Rosario, A. R.... a 150 
Total 3,440 
From Detroit 
Canada 56,280 
Total 76,280 
From Buffalo 
Canada 8,233 
Total sene 8,233 
Week Since Same 
ending Sept.1, period, 
Aug. 24, 1915. 1914. 
Kecapitulation— Bbls. _— Bbls. Bbls. 
From New York 5512 365.5090 SO281 
From New Orleans 125,237 97.740 
From Galveston .... — 2,174 7,094 
From Baltimore 2,024 3.932 
From Philadelphia 1150 6401 
From Savannah ... ~ 9.531 36,604 
From Norfolk and 
Newport News - $80] 29,358 
From Boston ....... . S 112 
From San Francisco 221 213 
From Mobile 3,440 3,525 
From Detroit AH.280 $1,989 
From Buffalo 8,233 9,704 
From St. Lawrence. . - 9.283 8,205 
From Dakota - 1,585 3,195 
From Vermont 45 159 
From other ports 6 156 
Total 9012 592.521 838,668 


SUGGEST TWO GRADES OF LINTERS. 


The agitation for the making of two cuts 
of lint by cotton oil mills during the coming 
Widening, and 


season is a systematic etfort 


is being made by various trade associations 
to bring this matter to the serious attention 
of oil millers at the beginning of the milling 
season. Reasons for a belief that profit will 
result from the suggested operation are set 
forth in the following letter to mill members 
by Secretary Robert Gibson of the Texas 


Cotton Seed Crushers’ Association: 


Dallas, Texas, August 19, 1916. 
To the Mill Members of the Texas Cotton 
Seed Crushers’ Association: 
I beg herewith to give you copy of a 


letter in regard to the linting of cottonseed 
by our mill members. This matter was dis- 
cussed at a recent meeting of the secretaries 
of the State organizations and was deemed 
of such importance that its issuance to all! 
the oil mills would be of great value to 
them, or at least would give them some im- 
portant facts worthy of their consideration: 

“Very few of the cotton oil mills in the 
South consideration to the 


have given 


any 
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manufacture of two grades of lint the com- 
ing season. Perhaps you will agree with me 
that there is a splendid outlook for the cot- 
ton crop to move at prices ranging from 
l3'%e. to lie. 


further 


per pound, and if there is any 


deterioration in August—as_ better 


experts believe there will be—there is no 
telling just what the future of cotton will 
be for the next twelve months. 


“Aiter a very careful investigation, I find 
that 


cheap grades, and one hundred and one other 


the rug manufacturers, hat makers of 
users of such high grade first cut linters, as 
heretofore used, are in great distress for raw 
material to carry on their business. 

‘| do not know if you would be willing in 
one of your weekly letters to advise with 
the mills throughout the South to make two 
cuts of lint, making the first cut of the high- 
est grade, expecting to realize a value of not 
than 


less 


nine cents per pound, with the 
advice to that this will in 
no wise atfect the value of the remaining 
lint for nitrate purposes, but it will take 
away probably 200,000 bales for a purpose 
of which a high-grade lint is much needed, 
and will have the effect of increasing in a 
ereat degree the value of the remaining lint 
for nitrate purposes. 

“It is evident if every mill member wouid 
do this that he will increase the value of the 
total linters from a ton of cottonseed prob- 
ably $2 per ton, and perhaps more, and like- 
wise increase the price of seed to the farmer, 
it what we understand is true that there is 
a strong working arrangement between the 
buyers of linters for nitrate purposes for 
this country and abroad. 

“If the mills would do this, it would have 
the effect, very quickly, of drawing out the 
buyers of a cheap grade of lint for nitrate 
purposes, with the values much improved 
over what they are today. 

“A few of the best posted mill men in the 
country will take this course, and from my 
viewpoint, it is a matter that they should 
give out to all mills as being a valuable 
adjunct to this year’s milling, and would 
be indeed helpful to the entire South. If 
you think well of the proposition then you 
might do much for your friends throughout 
the oil mill section by encouraging in the 
strongest way possible a preparation by 
which they can make two grades of linters, 
and it is easy to show them how much more 
valuable it will be to them to do this. 

“Now, if vou don’t think this is a matter 
which you are willing to go to the mills 
with, then I would like for you to reply at 
onee, when I shall endeavor through the best 
brokers in each of the States to get this in- 
formation in the hands of each and every 
mill with the hope of making better prices 
for lint suitable for nitrate purposes, as 
this has a removal of a part of the lint for 
which we can get 2'4¢. or 3c. more per pound 
for other commercial purposes.” 

Trusting you will find the above quoted 
communication of sufficient importance and 
interest to you to give it your attention, 
Very truly yours, 

ROBERT GIBSON, Secretary. 
2, 
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COTTONSEED PRICE INQUIRY. 


Although cottonseed is costing the oil mills 


further them 


from $30 per ton upward in the South, com- 


plaints have been renewed by dissatisfied 
producers of an alleged combination to con- 
trol the price of seed. In response to such 
importunities the Department of Justice at 
Washington has ordered the resumption of 
this 
This inquiry never got anywhere, 
for the reason that nothing could be discov- 
ered on which to substantiate the allega- 
tions, but Attorney General Gregory has re- 


opened it to give those who think they can 


an inquiry started some time ago on 


eS 


subject. 


prove something a chance to do it. 
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Undertone Steady—Higher Prices for Crude 
Oil—Advances in Cotton and Lard—Bet- 
ter Consuming Trade Admitted—Foreign 
Demand Light—More Stable Grease Mar- 
kets—Speculation in Reduced Volume. 

The chief topic of interest in cottonseed 
vil circles at present seems to be the uncer- 
tainty regarding the cotton crop. It is not 
denied that various opinions as to the price 
list would be radically altered if there were 
assurances given that the cotton production 
this season will not exceed that of last yea 

\uthori- 

ties in the cotton oil trade who are closely 


by more than 200,000 bales or so. 


allied with the cotton trade are of the 
opinion that the present cotton crop promise 
is rather gloomy, yet the point is constantly) 
held in mind that a very favorable fall sea- 
son through the South might easily add close 
to a million bales to a late-summer prospect. 

Cotton houses have been frequent buyers 
of cotton oil contracts in the New York mar- 
ket. As a matter of fact this group repre- 
sents one of the principal sources of support. 
There is no concentrated demand from this 
quarter, but a scattered, steady demand, 
which has continued despite the enhance- 
ment of about a hundred points recently in 
the cotton oil levels. Whenever the cotton 
market has boomed (and there have been 


American 
Cotton 
Oil Co. 


the Mississippi Cottonseed Crushers’ Association. 


many such periods) this cotton house buying 
ot oil contracts became noticeable. 

Unquestionably, a part of the big advances 
in cotton during the past several weeks were 
in the nature of measuring and discounting 
the deterioration to the cotton crop resulting 
from the drought in the West, and the 
weevil, heat and shedding damage in other 
districts. At the same time, this confident 
buying of cotton also reflects the big con- 
sumption of raw material, and it would not 
seem as though the cotton oil trade should 
be impressed constantly with the advances 
o* the cotton list, at least when there is evi- 
dence of satisfactory crop development. 

The fact remains, however, that the oil 
trade has not been convinced that the cotton 
ciop is developing as it should, and the Gov- 
ernment’s weekly weather bulletins continue 
to emphasize the unfavorable cotton crop 
conditions, Another bullish Government re- 
port on cotton condition on August 31 would 
be consistent with these reports. Under the 
circumstances, it is not surprising that crude 
oii mills are indisposed to sell freely or to 
sell ahead except where seed has been ae- 
quired at moderate price levels. 

There is not a great deal of new crude oil 
moving. Prices have been generally firm 
through the South. There has been occa- 


GUARANTEED 
(UNDER THE FOOD AND DRUGS ACT, 
JUNE 30,1906. 


— 


PRESSED FROM COTTONSEED 


sional hedge selling in the New York con- 
tract market, but nothing inordinate. The 
fears of hedge pressure are instrumental in 
holding down bullish enthusiasm in specu- 
lative circles. It will be recalled that the 
hedge offerings of last season were very light 
on the whole, and mills, instead of selling 
freely, held off and obtained a very satisfac- 
tory average price. 

Of course, a great deal depends on the seed 
movement, and how far the farmers have 
heen spoiled by the prices—ranging from $40 
to $50 per ton—paid last spring. In ordinary 
years the present level of around $35 per 
ton would be considered remunerative. The 
question of the seed movement seemingly 
reverts, to an important degree, on the cot- 
ton weather conditions during the next sev- 
era! weeks. 

\ctual consuming demand for cotton oil 
has not been brisk. The compound lard trade 
has come in for its share, retaining its 
healthy position, while the Western lard 
market has soared to record quotations. 
There has been a strengthening of prices in 
the general grease markets, led by tallow, 
which has recovered a half cent a pound to 
a basis of 8Y%4c. for loose city specials, but 
cotton oil cannot compete with these products 
just now. The foreign demand for cotton oil 
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has been very quiet, and there are people in 
the trade who persistently claim that the con- 


tracts made with foreigners running into the 


new season are far below those that had 
been made at this time a year ago. This 
would not necessarily imply an export busi- 
ness in cotton oil this coming season much 
under that for the year just ended, which 
hardly can be called better than a fair year. 

Closing prices, Saturday, August 19, 1916. 
Spot, $9.10; August, $9.18@9.21; September, 
$9.30@9.32; October, $9.09@9.10; November, 
$8.70@8.72; December, $8.72@8.73; January. 
$8.73@8.75; February, $8.76@8.82; March, 
$8.83@8.94. Futures closed 2 decline to 9 
higher. Sales were: August, 600, $9.25 
9.20; September, 3,500, $9.35@9.30; October, 
2,700, $9.11@9.10; November, 1,300, $8.73@ 
8.70; December, 3,500, $8.75@8.72; January, 
3,700, $8.79@8.75; March, 100, $8.96. ‘Total 
sales, 15,400 bbls. Good off, $8.90; off, 88.80: 
reddish off, $8.60; winter, $9.30; prime crude, 
S. K., new; $7.73 nom.; prime crude, Valley. 
nom.; prime crude, Texas, nom. 

Closing prices, Monday, August, 21, 1916. 
Spot, $9.10; August, $9.12@9.20; September, 
$9.24(@9.25; October, $9.18@9.19; November, 
$8.75@8.77; December, $8.77@8.79; January, 
$8.81@8.82; February, $8.85@8.90; March. 
$8.90@9.01. Futures closed 6 decline to % 
higher. Sales were: August, 500, $9.21@9.14; 
September, 2,400, $9.39@9.24; October, 5,400, 
$9.26@9.183; November, 5,100, $8.85@8.70; 
December, 5,200, $8.85@8.69; January, 9,000, 
$3.83@8.74; March, 4,000, $9.04@8.95. Total 
sales, 31,000 bbls. Good off, $8.90; off, $8.70; 
reddish off, $8.50; winter, $9.40; summer, 
$9.40; prime crude, 8. E., new, $7.73 nom.: 
prime crude, Valley, nom.; prime crude. 
Texas, nom. 

Closing prices, Tuesday, August, 22, 1916. 
Spot, $9.06@9.30; August, $9.06@9.20; Sep- 
tember, $9.18@9.20; October, $9.17@9.18: 
November, $8.80@8.81; December, $8.77@ 
8.79; January, $8.78@8.79; February, $8.85@ 
3.90; March, $9@9.01. Futures closed 6 de 
cline to 5 higher. Sales were: August, 100. 
$9.12; September, 4,400, $9.29@9.20; October, 
$400, $9.25@9.15; November, 7,000, $8.54(@ 
8.76; December, 8,200, $8.84@8.74; January, 
b1,.700, $8.85@38.77; February. 1,600, $8.92@ 
8.90: March, 10,700, $9.05@8.97. Total sales. 
18,100 bbls. Good off, $8.85; off, $8.70; red 
dish off, $8.50; winter, $9.30; summer, $9.30; 
prime crude, S. E., new, $7.73 nom.: prime 
crude, Valley, nom.; prime crude, Texas, nom. 

Closing prices, Wednesday, August, 23, 
1916.—Spot, $9.12@9.30; Angust, $9.12@9.30; 
September, $9.17@9.19: October, S9.18@9.19; 
November, $8.80@8.81;. December, $8.78@ 
8.80; January, $8.81@8.82: February, $8.85@ 
3.92: March, $8.99@9. Futures closed 1 de 
cline to 6 higher. Sales were: September, 
6,400, $9.20@9.14; October, 9,500, $9.20@9.11; 
November, 400, $8.81@8.77; December, 3,600, 
$8.80@8.67; January, 2,800, $8.83@8.70; 
March, 3.800, $9.01@8.94. Total sales, 26,500 
bbls. Winter, $9@9.75; summer, S9@9.80; 
prime crude, S. E., new, $7.78 nom.; prime 
rude, Valley, nom.; prime crude, Texas, nom. 

Closing prices, Thursday, August 24, 1916. 

Spot, $9.10; August $9.07 @9.75; Septem- 
ber, $9.10@9.15; October, $9.18@9.20; No- 
vember, $8.91@8.92; December, $8.90@8.93; 
Jaruary. $8.94@8.95; February, $8.99@9.10: 
March, $9.17@9.19. Futures closed 7 lower to 
18 higher. Sales were September, 1,600, 
$9,.18@9.15; October, 7,200, $9.25@9.15; No- 
vember, 5,700, $8.94@8.80; December, 10,500, 
$3.95@8.79; January, 9,500, $8.98@8.81; 
March, 8,400, $9.20@9.01. Total sales, 42,900 
bbls. Good off, $8.50; off, $8.40; reddish off, 
$3.30; winter, $9.25 summer, $9.25 prime 
crude, S. E., $7.80@7.87; prime crude, Valley, 
nom.; prime crude, Texas, nom. 








SEE PAGE 29 FOR LATER MARKETS. | 





ATLANTA COTTONSEED PRODUCTS. 
(Special Wire to The National Provisioner. 
Atlanta, Ga., August 24, 1916.—Crude cot- 
tonseed oil steady at 60c. bid for August. 
Prime 7 per cent. meal $28.50@29, according 
to location. Loose hulls, $10, Atlanta. 
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} Main Laboratories, 


THE PICARD-LAW COMPANY 
Expert Cotton Seed Products Chemists 


Magnificently-equipped laboratories covering 5,500 square feet of floor space. 
Six highly-educated experienced chemists in analytical department. 
Also specialists in the analysis of all 


GREASES, PACKING HOUSE PRODUCTS, FERTILIZERS, 
Fuel, lubricating oils and boiler waters. 


ATLANTA, GA. 


Carol‘na Branch, 
WILMINGTON, N. C, 








COTTONSEED CRUSHERS’ COMMITTEES NAMED 


Appointments Announced by President Covington for the Year 


Committees for the conduct of the business 
of the Inter State Cotton Seed Crushers’ 
Association during the coming year are an- 
nounced this week by President George W. 
Covington of the association, from his head- 
quarters at Hazlehurst, Miss. President Cov- 
ington was elected at the convention at Mem- 
phis in June, and has given much time and 
care to the selection of his committees for the 
important work of the year. 
nounce the list until he had secured the con- 


IIe did not an- 


sent of each member to serve, thus assuring 
active and hearty co-operation in the work of 
the ensuing season. 

The appointments include many of the best- 
known men in the industry and in the organi- 
zation, and assure President Covington good 
backing for the progressive plans he has on 
foot. ‘The complete list follows, including -the 
appointments of official inspectors and weigh 
ers at various points, and the Government 
(‘ommittee by States, as elected at Memphis 
in June: 

Executive Committee.—G. W. Covington, 
chairman, Hazlehurst, Miss.; Fielding Wal- 
lace, Augusta, Ga.; J. J. Culbertson, Oklahoma 
City, Okla.; E. M. Durham, Vicksburg, Miss.: 
k. N. Bridgers, Wilson, N. C. 

Bureau of Publicity.—Jo W. Allison, chair- 
man, Dallas, Tex. (elected); B. F. Taylor, 
Columbia, 8. C.; Harry Hodgson, Athens, Ga. 

Committee on Rules.—Fielding 
chairman, Augusta, Ga.; E. E. Chandler, Chi- 
cago, Ill: J. G. Gash, New York: F. M. 
Barnes, Cincinnati, Ohio; E. 'T. George, New 
Orleans, La.; E. P. McBurney, Atlanta, Ga.; 
Ernest Lamar, Selma, Ala.; E. 8S. Ready, 
Helena, Ark.; C. D. Jordan, Memphis, Tenn.; 
ht. E. Montgomery, Chickasha, Okla.: John W. 
(Neil, Clarksville, Tex.; J. B. Perry, Grenada, 
\liss 

Committee on Grievances.—R. L. Heflin, Sr., 
Galveston, Tex.; Fred B. Jones, Memphis, 
Tenn.: Theo. Heyck, Houston, Tex.; W. B. 
Mann, Marianna, Ark.; J. 3B. Coldwell, 
Campobella, S. C.; Geo. B. Alexander, Green- 
ville, Miss.; T. R. Cole, Roff, Okla. 


Committee on Appeals.—W. P. Battle. 


Wallace, 


chairman, Memphis, Tenn.; E. T. George, New 
Orleans, La.: J. G. Gash, New York; E. P. 
McBurney, Atlanta, Ga.; P. G. Claiborne, 
Dallas, Tex.; S. J. Cassels, Montgomery, Ala.; 
Harris Barksdale, Jackson, Miss.; W. A. Is- 
vrig, Little Rock, Ark. 

Legislative Committee.—C. W. Ashcraft, 
chairman, Florence, Ala.; C. C. Littleton, Ft. 
Worth, Tex.: H. C. Forrester, Meridian, Miss.; 
T. S. Young, New York, N. Y.; M. E. Single- 
ton, National Stock Yards, II. 

Advisory Board of Legislative Committee.— 
W. A. Stanley, chairman, Huntsville, Ala.; 
P. KF, Cleaver, Arkadelphia, Ark.; E. P. 
Chivers, Atlanta, Ga.; J. F. Smith, Chicago, 
ill.; E. S. Gross, Louisville, Ky.; J. H. Har- 
rington, Monroe, La.; W. F. Shewey, Kansas 
City, Mo.; W. J. Cassady, New York, N. Y.; 
(. A. Johnson, Tarboro, N. C.; Jos. F. Rum- 
sey, Oklahoma City, Okla.; W. B. West, 
Columbia, S. C.; W. A. Henson, Chattanooga, 
renn.: P. S. Grogan, Houston, Tex.; H. H. 
Hirschbiel, Portsmouth, Va.; Eugene L. Sykes, 
\berdeen, Miss. 

Committees on Arbitration.—Dallas, Tex.— 
P. G. Claiborne, chairman, Dallas, Tex.; J. S. 
LeClereq, Dallas, Tex.; Jo. W. Allison, Dallas, 
Tex.: W. F. Pendleton, Farmersville, Tex.; 
B. W. Couch, Ft. Worth, Tex. 

New Orleans, La.—E. T. George, chairman, 
New Orleans. La.; J. E. Quarles, New Orleans, 
La.: John W. Todd, New Orleans, La.; H. J. 
Landry, New Orleans, La.; W. E. Jervey, New 
Orleans, La. 

Atlanta, Ga.—E. P. McBurney, chairman, 
Atlanta, Ga.; F. W. McKee, Atlanta, Ga.; 
W. Hl. Scroder, Atlanta, Ga.; P. D. McCarley, 
\tlanta. Ga.; William Butler, Atlanta, Ga. 

Memphis, Tenn.-W. P. Battle, chairman, 
Memphis, Tenn.; EF. W. Brode, Memphis, 
Tenn.; H. J. Parrish, Memphis, Tenn.; E. T. 
Lindsey, Memphis, Tenn.: J. H. DuBose, 
Memphis, Tenn. 

Little Rock, Ark.—W. A. Iserig, chairman, 
Little Rock, Ark.; A. G. Cahn, Little Rock, 
Ark.: J. B. Hildebrand, Little Rock, Ark.; 
S. P. Davis, Little Rock, Ark.;: W. B. Dashiell, 
Little Rock, Ark. 

New York—J. G. Gash. chairman, New 
York, N. Y.;: Wm. H. Freund, New York, 
N. Y.: John MeD. Murray, New York, N. Y.; 
W. A. Storts, New York, N. Y.; J. C. Fran- 
cescornl, New York, N. p's 
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ORDERS 
SOLICITED TO 
BUY OR SELL 





ASPEGREN & CO. 


Produce Exchange Building 
EXPORTERS 


WE ARE SELLING AGENTS FOR 


THE PORTSMOUTH COTTON OIL REFG. CORP. OF PORTSMOUTH, VA.— AND — THE GULF & VALLEY C. 0. COMPANY, LTD. OF NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


Will be pleased to quote prices on all grades of Refined Cotton Seed in barrels or loose in buyers or sellers tank cars, f. o. b. refinery 


or delivered anywhere in this country or Europe. 


BROKERS 


COTTON SEED OIL 


SPOT AND FUTURE DELIVERY 


We issue the only Daily Printed Market Letter on Cotton Seed Oil in this country. Sent free of charge to our regular customers. 


NEW YORK CITY 


ON THE NEW 
YORK PRODUCE 
EXCHANGE FOR 








Montgomery, Ala.—S. J. Cassels, chairman, 
\lontgomery, Ala.; [. S. Stanton, Montgomery, 
\la.; George H. Craig, Jr., Selma, Ala.; C. E. 
McCord, Prattville, Ala.; KE. E. Cobb, Mont- 
vomery, Ala. 

Jackson, Miss.—Harris Barksdale, chairman, 
Jackson, Miss.; F. A. Shingleur, Jackson, 
Miss.; J. M. Wilson, Meridian, Miss.; S. N. 
Malone, Natchez, Miss.; W. D. Lowe, Newton, 
Miss. 

Oklahoma City, Okla.—A. 8S. Roberts, chair 
man, Oklahoma City, Okla.; Geo. H. Walker, 
Muskogee, Okla.; E. A. King, Oklahoma City, 
Okla.; C. L. Widney, Chickasha, Okla.; A. G. 
Makins, Shawnee, Okla. 

Chemists’ Committee-—Thomas C. Law, 
chairman, Atlanta, Ga.; Felix Paquin, Galves- 
ton, Tex,; F. N. Smalley, Savannah, Ga.; E. 
R. Barrow, Memphis, Tenn.: C. B. Cluif, New 
York, N. : a 

Chemists’ Advisory Committee.—G. Worthen 
\gee, chairman, Memphis, Tenn.: P. S. Tilson, 
Ilouston, Tex.; G. G. Fox, Chicago, Ill. 

Committee on Hull & Fibre Contents.—W. 
\. Reynolds, chairman, Charlotte, N. C.; F. 
W. Brode, Memphis, Tenn.; T. J. Kidd, Bir- 
mingham, Ala.; M. H. Janin, Vicksburg, Miss.; 
\W. Youtsey, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Conference Advisory Committee—-W. A. 
Reynolds, chairman, Charlotte, N. C.: F. W. 
Brode, Memphis, Tenn.; L M. Porter, 
Birmingham, Ala. 

Committee on Methods for Improving the 
Cotton Crop.—J. M. Macdonald, chairman, 
Cincinnati, Ohio; R. E. Montgomery, Chick- 
asha, Okla.: Harry Hodgson, Athens, Ga. 

Official Weighers and Inspectors.—New Or- 
leans, La., A. M. Juge; Galveston, Texas, C 
M. Wolston; Savannah, Ga., Smith & Kelley : 
Norfolk, Va.. Baldwin, Prince & Co.: Pen- 
sacola, Fla.; G. J. Quina; Mobile, Ala., O. W. 
Hendon: Charleston, S. C., Frederick Rich 
ards: Wilmington, N. C., Thos. B. Caldwell: 
Brunswick, Ga., Southern Forwarding Co.: 
Dallas, Texas, C. B. Ingram. 

Governing Committee by States.—Alabama 

Cadwallader Jones, Ozark; Ernest Lamar, 
Selma. Arkansas—J. B. Hildebrand, Little 
Rock; W. W. Boyd, Magnolia. Georgia—P. 
D. McCarley, Atlanta; R. L. MceMath, Amer- 
icus. MIllinois—L. W. Zimmerman, Chicago; 
E. Kissling, Chicago. Kentucky-—Frank J. 
Fulton, Louisville; E. L. Gross, Louisville. 
Louisiana—W. FE. Jervey, New Orleans; M. 
C. Stockbridge. Ruston. Mississippi—J. H. 
Fetty, Indianola; E. Cahn, Meridian. Mis- 
souri—H. Highfill, Caruthersville; J. A. 
Schwartz, Kansas City. New York—John 
Aspegren, New York; August Elbert, New 
York. North Carolina—C. A. Johnson, Tar- 
boro: W. H. Jasspon, Charlotte. Ohio— 
Franklin Ives, Cincinnati; J. M. Macdonald, 
Cincinnati. Oklahoma—R. K. Wootten, 


Chickasha; M. O. Crumpler, Ada. South 
Carolina—W. B. West, Columbia; John 
Stephens, Kershaw. Tennessee—J. H. Du 


Bose, Memphis; J. H. MeNeill, Memphis. 
Texas—R. F. Crow, Houston: J. W. Simmons, 
Quanah;: J. Webb, Howell, Bryan; Chas. Du 
Bose, Alice. , 
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Watch pave 48 for business chances. 


PRODUCTION OF SOYA OIL IN UNITED STATES 
Facts and Figures of Interest to Cotton Seed Oil Mills 


By L. P. Nemzek, Special Technical Agent U. S. Paint Mfrs. Association. 


(Continued from last week.) 


[EDITOR'S NOTE.—This authoritative review of 
the soya bean situation from a technical and prac 
tical standpoint will be read with interest by all cot 
ton oil mill men and others interested in the prob- 
lem of diversification in the Southern crushing in- 
dustry and in oil production. It was prepared for 
presentation at the reeent convention of the Nortn 
Carolina Cotton Seed Crushers’ Association. | 


Varieties Used in the Growing Tests. 


While growing tests during 1911 and 112 
were limited to North Dakota, Minnesota, 
Missouri, New Jersey and Kentucky, they 
were ‘extended in 1913 to every State, with 
the exception of a very few where conditions 
aie unfavorable from an agricultural stand 
point. 

The tests were also extended to the Philip 
pine Islands and to several places in Canada. 
It is noteworthy in this connection that there 
are at least two varieties which can be suc- 
cessfully matured as far north as the south 
ern portions of Quebec. 

During 1912 forty-eight varieties were ex- 
perimented with. including four imported 
from Manchuria. This number was greatly 
increased in 1913, so that all available types 
would be included. It was considered likely 
that varieties previously discarded as unsuit- 
able for forage purposes may prove desirable 
for seed production, so new varieties were in- 
cluded -in the oil extraction tests whenever 
brought to our attention. 

In view of the fact that there are hun 
dreds of varieties, many of which differ in 
only a few minor respects from others, it 
was necessary, after making preliminary 
tests, to eliminate many of them in order to 
bring the number down to a practical work- 
ing basis. There is really nothing to be 


gained by growing so many varieties. 


The number has been reduced to about 
fifteen already popular varieties, namely: 
Mammoth, Medium Yellow, Ito San, Holly 
Brooks, Haberlandt, Peking, Wilson, Auburn, 
Black Eye Brow, Arlington, Tokio, Mikado, 
Virginia, Chiquita, Sable and the Yellow 
Manchurian bean, which growing tests have 
shown to be very satisfactory. In time, some 
ot these will be eliminated, so that the num- 
ber will gradually be brought down to four 
or five varieties which prove to be the most 
sutisfactory for forage purposes as well as 
for the production of oil. 

No sooner were the farmers interested in 
the larger growth of soya beans than they 
began to ask for information as to how and 
where the beans could be disposed of to be 
converted into oil. 

Cotton Oil Mills Best for Crushing. 

It was soon evident that the cottonseed 
mills in the South were best situated for 
crushing the beans. The location of the hun- 
dreds of these mills is fortunate, inasmuch 
as the South is naturally adapted to become 
the great soya bean-producing section of the 
country. Definite plans have not been 
evolved in sections where the cottonseed oil 
mills are not located, but in the northern 
section of the country the linseed oil mills 
will. very likely, crush the beans as soon as 
the production is large enough to warrant 
their going into the matter. 

In some sections, notably Tennessee, it was 
suggested that the farmers in a certain local- 
ity club together and conduct their own mill, 
disposing of the oil in the regular manner, 
end each farmer to use the cake from his 
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crop for feeding purposes. In this way there 
would be returned to the land the full fer- 
tilizing values of the crop. The promoters of 
successful agriculture see in this a means to 
increase the production of soya beans, mainly 
because of the value which the farmer ob- 
tains by the improvement of his soil. 

During August and September, 1913, | 
made a trip of nearly twenty-four thousand 
miles, visiting most of the Agricultural Ex 
periment Stations, to discuss matters relat- 
ing to the increased production of beans for 
oil-crushing purposes and to determine 
whether or not the cottonseed oil mills were 
in a position to handle the crop without ma- 
terially altering the machinery they use for 
the crushing of cotton seed or going to the 
expense of installing new equipment. I was 
very favorably impressed with my visit to 
the North Carolina Station, where I received 
many valuable suggestions. 

Most of my time was spent in the States 
growing cotton and where cottonseed mills 
were already established. From the informa- 
tion obtained at that time I felt safe in 
stating in my 1914 report to the association 
that the cottonseed oil mills were equipped 
to crush the beans with few minor and in- 
expensive changes in their equipment. Since 
that time, reports from different mills have 
varied somewhat, but they are all more or 
less agreed that the bean can be successfully 
crushed, and that the cost of changes to ac- 
commodate this crop need not be counted on 
as an item of expense. 

You are naturally interested most in the 
crushing of the bean, what they can be 
bought for, and how the oil and the by- 
product can be disposed of profitably. 

(To be continued.) 
7 


—— %e—___ 


SOYA BEAN IN NORTH CAROLINA. 

Last year in eastern North Carolina the 
utilization of the soya bean by the cotton 
oil mills of the section was begun on a con- 
siderable scale. This was the first time in 
America that oil had been crushed from do- 
mestic beans on a commercial scale. The 
North Carolina mills during the fall, winter 
and spring utilized something like 100,000 
bushels of beans. 

These efforts on the part of the North Caro- 
lina oil mills has attracted wide attention 
not only from soap, paint, varnish, glycerine 
and specialty food manufacturers in different 
parts of the country, but a number of the 
crushers’ associations of the South have de- 
cided to promote the industry in their re- 
spective States. 

That the industry will grow from year to 
year and therby bring money from another 
source to the State, and at the same time 
give permanent improvement to the soil is 
what C. B. Williams, of the North Carolina 
Experiment Station, believes. Mr. Williams 
has written to quite a number of manufac- 
turers in the North asking what disposal 
could be made of the North Carolina output, 
and every reply has lent encouragement to 
the belief that the industry would soon be a 
large one. 

One firm writes: “The oil is more satisfac- 
tory in connection with the manufacture of 
paints and varnishes than either corn or cot- 
tonseed oil, the most important reason for 
this being that the soya bean oil possesses 
better drying qualities. It is more readily 
manipulated, so that proper drying of paints 
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and varnishes in which it has been used will 
result.” 

Mr. Williams has heard from a number of 
soap manufacturers, all of whom claim that 
there is no reason why the soya bean oil 
cannot be utilized in the manufacture of 
sweet scented soaps. 

Aside from their commercial value, soya 
beans possess the power of gathering nitro- 
gen and depositing it in the soil. The vines 
when cut with a dise harrow and plowed 
under yield even a degree fertilizing benefit. 
The seya bean is better adapted to all parts 
of the State than is the cowpea. It is not so 
easily killed by frost, and also can be grown 
in a wider range of climatic and soil condi- 
tions. 

Mr. Williams says that as a commercial 
crop soya beans compare favorably with other 
money crops, although the market has not 
heen so well established. But he believes that 
there is a future of the soya bean as a com- 
mercial crop, and also as a soil improver. 

— 
TEXAS TRAFFIC BUREAU BUSY. 

The Trattic Bureau of the Texas Cotton 
Seed Crushers’ Association, of which the in- 
defatigable Colonel Jo W. Allison is chair- 








Cottonseed Products Associations. 


INTER-STATE COTTON SEED CRUSHERS’ 
ASSOCIATION. 


President, George W. Covington, Hazlehurst, 





Miss. 
Vice-President, Fielding Wallace, Augusta, 
Ga. 
Seeretary-Treasurer, tobt Gibson, Dallas, 
Texas. 


ALABAMA COTTON SEED CRUSHERS’ 
ASSOCIATION, 
President, Cadwalader Jones, Ozark. 
Vice-President, L. M. Porter, Birmingham. 
Secretary-freasurer, C. B. McCord, Prattville. 


ARKANSAS COTTON SEED CRUSHERS’ 
ASSOCIATION. 
President, W. B. Mann, Marianna. 
Vice-President, W. W. Boyd, Magnolia. 
Secretary, P. F. Cleaver, Arkedelphia. 
Treasurer, Alfred Kahn, Little Rock. 


GEORGIA COTTON SEED CRUSHERS’ 
ASSOCIATION. 
President, Henry C. Brown, Augusta. 
Vice-President, W. M. Hutchinson, Macon. 
Secretary-Treasurer, E, P. Chivers, Atlanta. 


LOUISIANA COTTON SEED CRUSHERS’ 
ASSOCIATION, 
President, George C. Hauser, New Orleans. 
Vice-President, J, E, Byram, Alexandria. 
Secretary-Treasurer, Bryan Bell, New Orleans. 


MISSISSIPPI COTTON SEED CRUSHERS 
ASSOCIATION. 
President, J. W. MceRaven, Yazoo City. 
Vice-President, S. M. Malone, Natchez. 
Secretary-Treasurer, H. C, Forrester, Meridian 


NORTH CAROLINA COTTON SEED 
CRUSHERS’ ASSOCIATION, 
President, Jonathan Havens, Washington. 
Vice-Vresident, F. C. Dunn, Kinston. 
Secretary-Treasurer, H, A. White, Greenville. 


OKLAHOMA COTTON SEED CRUSHERS’ 
ASSOCIATION. 
President, E. L. Richardson, Temple. 
Vice-President, BE. Cook, Guthrie. 
Secretary-Treasurer, J. M. Aydelotte, Okla 
homa City. 
SOUTH CAROLINA COTTON SEED CRUSH- 
ERS’ ASSOCIATION, 
President, J. B. Caldwell, Campobello. 
Vice-President, Russell Acree, Darlington. 
Secretary, B. F. Taylor, Columbia. 
Assistant Secretary, W. B. West, Columbia. 





TEXAS COTTON SEED CRUSHERS’ 
ASSOCIATION. 
President, Chas. Du Bose, Alice. 
Vice-President, C. C. Littleton, Houston. 
Secretary, Robert Gibson, Dallas. 
Treasurer, J. A. Underwood, Honey Grove. 
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man, is not only looking after the interests 
of Texas members in the matter of freight 
claims, rates, ete., but it has branched out. 
It is conducting a successful business in the 
purchase and sale of second-hand mill machin- 
ery, and now proposes to broaden that depart- 
ment by including the purchase of bagging, 
ties, fuel, press cloth and all mill supplies 
for its members. 


*, 
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CHEMICALS AND SOAP SUPPLIES. 


(Special Report to The National Provisioner.) 

New York, August 24, 1916.--Quotations on 
chemicals and soapmakers’ supplies are as 
follows: 74@76 per cent. caustic soda, 334,@ 
4e. per lb.; 60 per cent. caustic soda, 3%c. 
per lb.; 98 per cent. powdered caustic soda, 
414 @43,c. per lb.; 48 per cent. bicarbonate of 
soda, 234,c. per lb.; tale, 14,@1%c.; per lb.; 
58 per cent. soda ash, 3@3%4c. per Ib.; 
chloride of lime in bbls., 5@5%c. per Ib.; 
chloride of lime in casks, 44%,@5ec. per lb.; 
silex, 2,000 lbs., $15@20 per ton. 

Prime palm oil, 9%4c. per Ib.; clarified palm 
oil in bbls., 101c. per lb.; genuine Lagos palm 
oil in casks, 9'4e. per lb. ; palm kernel oil, 13 
@l4e. per lb.: yellow olive oil, 91@92e. per 
Ib.; green olive oil, 90c. per gal.; Ceylon 
cocoanut oil, — per lb.; Cochin cocoa- 
nut oil, 14@15c. per lb.; green olive oil foots, 
914@10e. per lb.; cotton oil, 9% @10e. per Ib.; 
soya bean oil, 734, @8c. per lb.; corn oil, 7%4@ 
8e. per lb.; peanut oil, soapmakers, 5 per 
cent. acidity, T5@80c. per gal. 

Prime city tallow, 714c. per Ib.; house 
grease, 614@6%c. per lb.; oleo stearine, 
per lb.; brown grease, 644@6%4¢. per Ib.; vel- 
low packers’ grease, 71, @7'c. per lb.; dyna- 
mite glycerine, 35@36c. per lb.; saponified 
glycerine, 271%c. per lb.; crude soap lye 
glycerine, 241%4c. per Ib.; chemically pure 
glycerine, 36%e. per Ib. 


o, 
—— &— -— 


SAVE YOUR NATIONAL PROVISIONER. 


How often have you wished to refer to an 
article or an item of trade information or 
some valuable trade statistics in some back 
copy of The National Provisioner, only to 
find that copy lost or mutilated? You will 
be glad to know that we have succeeded at 
last in securing a really practical binder. 
You can now have your Provisioner in the 
form of a handsomely bound book ready to 
refer to at any time. 

The new binder is the simplest made. The 


binding is as simple as sticking papers on an 





ordinary file. Each binder holds 26 copies 
of The National Provisioner, or an entire 
volume. The binder has the appearance of a 
regular bound book. The cover is of cloth 
board and the name is stamped in gold. The 
binder makes a substantially-bound volume 
that will be a valuable part of your office 
equipment or a handy addition to your 
library. 

By special arrangement with the manufac- 
turers we can furnish you with this binder 
for only one dollar. Merely send us your 
name and address. Simply say: “Send me 
your binder. I enclose $1.” The binder will 
be sent promptly, all charges prepaid. 
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SATURDAY, AUGUST 19, 1916 
{ i Cattle. Hlogs Sheep. 
FRIDAY’S GENERAL MARKETS. FOREIGN COMMERCIAL EXCHANGE. a SS ee lat tes 200 9,000 2,000 
Kamees CHe oc ccccecs 200 500 
Lard in New York. New York, August 25.—Foreign commercial a _sesees 100 5,000 2,100 
’ : : xchange rates, as fs P oted, are: St. Louie ..... 300 2,000 250 
, New York, August 25.--Market strong, eas nge rates, as far as quoted, are St. Joseph 200 4,000 200 
7 of ondon Sioux City 300 3,000 1,500 
| Western steam, $14.65 nom.; Middle West, Bankers’ 60 days... i a St. Paul setae 100 900 100 
ra — am —— a , =a Cable transfers ...... 4.76y% Oklahoma City 300 
$14.55@14.65; ity team, 1444c. nom.; re Demand sterling ...... 4.75% Fort Worth 300 oo 
fined Continent, $15.35; South American, Commercial bills, sight 1.75 5 Milwaukee 617 
at Z oe Comme il, 60 days 1.70% Denver 446 27 244 
$15.50; Brazil, kegs, $16.50; compound, 101 Commercial, 90 days.... 4.685% Louisville 100 S00 400 
2 l’aris Cudahy HOO 
(¢ WC ‘ : 4 
10 ,¢. nom. Commercial, 90 days.. No quotations. Wichita 514 
Marseilles Oils. Commercial, 60 days. No quotations. Indianapolis 100 3,000 
' Commercial, sight 5.91% IID, vita: o:g:k'0:6:46-06 ewer 2,000 1,000 
Marseilles, August 25.—Copra fabrique, 143 Bankers’ cables ........ ; 5.90 Cincinnati 900 600 
; = : : i : Bankers’ checks ...... : 5.9014 Buffalo 1,600 250 
fr.; copra edible, — fr.; peanut fabrique, 126 Bertin SS ee eens 1,000 £00 
fr.: ant di ae a Commercial, sight ..... No quotations. SO, Ska sn s6ases 1,463 3,135 
! pea it edible, Ir. Bankers’ sight ....... 71 ys Toromtoe, CARMAGR 2... ccece 269 22 
- Bankers’ cables 71% : ale 
Liverpool Produce Market. hea F ’ ' MONDAY, AUGUST 21, 1916. 
{ iver 1 A or By . . Commercial, 60 days..... No quotations, CED 5 6c cedctewbs ces euws 24,500 31,000 23,000 
| aiverpool, August 25.—(By Cable.) —Beef, Bankers’ sight ............ No quotations. Kansas City ........ wees. 32,000 10,000 3,600 
t . - - —_ 70c - a a er " Bankers’ cables ....... No quotations. COD: . en -w0ie-eamciowe’ 10,700 4,000 26,000 
extra India mess, 170s.; pork, prime mess, imal fa Wain, 8'900 5000 2'300 
i 140s.; shoulders, square, 73s.; New York, 69s.; Commercial, sight $114 @A1 ys St, Joseph ........ 3,500 4,000 5,000 
ey ee oy | : Commercial, 60 days t1y,@41% ee,” 5,000 2,000 5,500 
pienic, 70s.; hams, long, 100s.; American cut, Bankers’ sight 4114 +5 St. Paul ....... 10.100 8,000 2,100 
100s.; bacon, Cumberland cut, 95s.; long Copenhagen— ae ied vtec. 1,100 2,000 150 
5 Checks 28.50 “ort orth 2,200 4,000 500 
clear, 94s.; short back, 88s.; bellies, clear, 92s. m Milwaukee 200 190 75 
° opey : ——— Denver atte 1,615 73 H 
Lard, spot prime, 77s.; American refined 28-lb. z Louisville... 2650 1,000 1800 
- isville . 6... .e es eee 2,6: if fi 
box, 90s. 3d. September, 79s. 6d. Lard (Ham- PACKERS’ PURCHASES Detroit ....s0+es000ee++00s 580 
\ tis ; : a udahy 500 
burg), nom. Tallow prime city, 49s.; New Purchases of livestock by packers at principal cen- Wichita 514 
rk City speci: s ese ‘a nadis ters for the week ending Saturday, August 19, 1916, Indianapolis 850 5,000 
York City special, 48s. Cheese, Canadian | beet ” pittsburgh 4,000 6,000 
finest white, new, 100s. Tallow, Austrian (at are reported as follows Cincinnati » 900 . »'100 
London), 47s. Chicago. ae cccee 1,500 3,600 
Clevels 6 5 
- $e —_ — Cattle. Hlogs. Sheep. yt ~~ ame 11.250 akan 
‘ scree gg regen Paes Toronto Canada S093 766 1409 
’ Swift & Co. 15,500 21,725 , sigs wi : ; 
FRIDAY’S CLOSINGS. Wilson & Co. 10,600 9,940 TUESDAY, AUGUST 22, 1916. 
; Peevisiens. Morris & Co....... ae 7,810 Chicago sciceveeeeeevue 7,000 11,000 22,000 
G. H. eminent Co peed ee Kansas City 24,000 14,000 
' 1. Anglo-Amer, Provision Co 6,7 en . “b= ‘ 
The market was active and strong at new Jinby. MeNeill_& Libby 1,476 : a ae page repo 
” MD nee Rig gmetbisn ps. ; by, ‘ . vee eee St. Louis ..... 6,560 6,000 
high levels. Demand was general and offer- Brennan Packing Co., 6,000 hogs; Boyd, Lunham & St. Joseph »'000 5.000 
ings were steadily absorbed. Co., 5,500 hogs; Independent Packing Co., 8,400 hogs; Sioux City ..... 1,200 2,000 
Western Packing & Provision Co., 13,700 hogs; Rob- Oe, DO veces 2,400 4,000 700 
Tallow. erts & Oake, 4,000 hogs; Miller & Hart, 2,800 hogs; Oklahoma City 1,000 2,000 
The ae ee een 7: s oe others, 8,200 hogs. Fort Worth ..... 2,500 2,600 
rhe market is very firm with better de- . ak tiasatihidins 600 1'897 800 
mand reported; city specials loose quoted at Kansas City. Denver ....... 423 445 8,076 
8c. Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. omega, 100 ; 700 300 
: ee " 7 905 8.58 2 87 etroi ,300 
Oleo Stearine. ct de Co. " aig 968 — ey Cudahy ....... 1,500 
Trading is quiet but values are verv 8 ee a 6,346 2,962 Wichita . 2,950 
Oleo pa i at 105 : alues are very steady. Swift & Co. ..... ice 7 6,960 6.107 Indianapolis 1,800 7,000 
i oo quae = We. Cudahy Packing Co.... 5,919 5,131 8,758 ‘Pittsburgh <:000 1,000 
} , MeN ME CRs. ciebioecxsesiess 4,864 6,438 1,862 Cincinnati 500 1,222 1,900 
i Cottonseed Oil. Others ........ At tna 1,653 720 73 te ate 300 2,500 2,000 
} = 2 4 ‘ i Se a : . on Clevelan 200 1,500 2,000 
rrading was active with the market strong B. Balling, 169 cattle; Wolf a Co., 66 cattle; = New York 770 1,462 7,400 
P : es . . : . Packing Co., &7 hogs; Schwartz, Bolen & Co., T elt Ad pried Brass 
F oher ¢ > ve -e , £ oronto, Canad: 6 5 3 
4 und higher at new high levels influenced by 30 cattle and 3,317 hogs; Blount, 874 cattle and ree” oe ” - ” 
the strength of provisions and cotton. 3,134 hogs; United Dressed Beef Co., 70 cattle; John WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 23, 1916 
Market closed 36 to 81 points higher. Morrell & Co., 595 cattle; Graybill & Stephenson, (Chicago ...............0. 21,000 30,000 22,000 
Sales, 66,700 bbls. Spot oil, $9.30 bid. Crude, '4% boss. Omaha “= ada <_<. ta 
Southeast, $8.27 nominal. Closing quotations fj pg ee dina ae ia py Fae oo 
. ‘ : pet ] Cattle. alle sorter Py Sw , 
on future: August, $9.40@9.79; September, Morris & Co. © 624 St. Joseph 1.800 6,000 5.100 
t $9.47@9.49; October, $9.62@9.63; November, swift & Co............. 1,713 Sicux City 1,500 4,000 100 
$9.58@9.60; December, $9.66@9.68; January Cudahy Packing Co....... 4,612 9,429 y St. Paul .......-..-.00-, 3,500 4,000 1,000 
£9.75@9.7 ‘shruary. £9759 Oo ; Ag Meet: Be ERs. o.ccoc cree 3,982 10,003 11,245 Fort Worth sises'eieeiee 1,200 =,000 500 
$$ -75@9.76; February, $9.75@9.90; March, at & 1.27 o Oklahoma City ........... 1,100 1.700 2,400 
$9.90@9.95. The market closed feverish after J. W. Murphy ..... ss 4,879 a ——— a 2,210 100 
q eosin ie eee a, . rr a] 62 
one of the largest days on record. Lincoln Packing Co., 116 cattle; South Omaha Louisville 100 1,000 1,400 
Packing Co., 49 cattle; Kohrs Packing Co., 603 hogs; Detroit ...... 3°100 . 
~— +s a Sinclair & Co., 2 cattle; John Morrell & Co., CONE: Kobscsncavauts $00 
eattie, Wichita 1,459 
FRIDAY’S LIVE STOCK MARKETS. St. Louis. Indianapolis 1.500 9.000) 
eh ‘ ' PUR Ses. cb.deeswamess 2,000 600 
Chicago, August 25.—Hog market slow and  jsomis & x bas —_ 7 Cincinnati 700 2,505 1,700 
> a. > mt or . orris «& , » oo, o,Ud sutts ) » +4) +4) 
steady. Bulk of prices $10.835@10.90; light, switt & c 2.928 $260 riens a i pond wpe aa 
a i ; v D Swi hieteacices ee 2,92 2 scattaenie ; 2'000 9 
$10.49@11.05; mixed, $10.05@11; heavy, $10 Armour & Co......... + 4,314 2,808 4,098 ow Yi rk 1,960 144 O78 
@10.90: rouge heavv. $10@10.20: 4 ies East Side Packing Co... 154 936 431 : 
<oe ugh heavy, 10@10.20; Yorkers, st. Louis Dressed Beef Co. 17 104 THURSDAY, AUGUST 24, 1916 
$10.70@10.85; pigs, $7.40@9.40; cattle, slow; Independent Packing Co... 256 = OOO 20 GOO 16.004 
beeves, $8.50@10.85: cows and heifers, 25 Krey Packing Co.... ; 7 als 4000 "5 000 gos 
@9: Texas steers, $7@8.20: Western, $6.25@ Bhs Belz Provision Co... ota 204 . 3,900 $300 12,0060 
* > set : i, ,o0 20,056 2,559 = © - > 
8.50. Calves, $8.50@11.75. Sheep, weak to si OO $500 ?' S00 
Oe. lower; lambs, $6.50@10.25: Western. Sioux City. s - Cit 14 o 1 200 700 
~6.40@7.70. Native, $6.15@7.40. Yearlings, Cattle Hogs Sheep. Oklahoma City He 2.000 
=7.25@8.30 Armour & Co, 1,454 Sear 3,000 
‘egies - Cudahy Pack ( 1,592 Fort Wort 2.200 S00 7 
Omaha, August 25.—Hogs steady, at $9.75 Swift & is Rte ‘ Milwau a i : rt = 
210.60. Others ee 6,445 - Louisville 1,150 
Bulfalo, August 25.—Hogs lower; on sale. R. Hurni Packing Co., 328 cattle; G. A. Hormel & — Petroit 1,200 
1.000. at $11.15@11.25 Co., 731 hogs; Hammond, Standish & Co., 904 hogs; = rot — 
5 Kar Ci aii - John Morrell & Co., 50 cattle; T. M. Sinclair & Co., vicnitR . 225 
| \ansas ity, August 25. Hogs strong, at 633 hogs: Statter & Co., 59 cattle. Indianapolis 8,000 
20 90@10.70. Cincinnati .....ccccccceces 1,300 3,400 1,600 
: —_—2—— RR EA 20 2,000 3 
St. Joseph, August 25.—Hogs steady, at ell 7 3 000 ri 
29.85@ 10.60. New York 45 "9s 3,852 
$5@106 NEW YORK LIVE STOCK 1.450 1,380 8,882 
N Ux 
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August 25.—Hogs lower, at 
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£9.60@ 10.55 WEEKLY RECEIPTS TO AUGUST 21, 1916. _— notaay ool — 

° 2 2 . Y licago 3,00 20,000 , 04 
Louisville, August 25.—Hogs lower, at Sheep and Kansas City 600 2,000 500 
$10.20@ 10.55. , —— Calves. lambs. Hogs. Omaha ...... 1,500 4,500 11,600 

A : - Jersey City - 4,006 3,244 38,556 380 s ; 2,3 i 7 
Indianapolis, August 25.—Hogs lower, at New York eae 1 95 aan . en REE He bets — Sa — 
310.75@10.80. Central Union 90 Sloux Clty ..ccccccce 400 3,000 600 
St. Louis, August 25.—Hogs lower ae . a unskecennee) ee 3,000 600 

10.55@10.85 ” a » at Totals .....+.se0e 22,791 Oklahoma City ....... 400 2,200 

Oe 50. Totals last week 18,158 Dene WER. sccecccesecnce 2,000 2,500 200 
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YATIONAL 


HIDE AND SKIN MARKETS 


(SHOE AND LEATHER REPORTER) 


Che hide markets are moderately active. 
Canners are not anxious buyers, but: there are 
‘nough sales to hold the quotations steady 

Chicago. 

PACKER HIDES There has been a mod 
rately vetive period passed in the packe 
hide market, sale for the week being estimated 
it around 55,000) hides, mainly made during 
the closing days of the peried. The movement 
embraced about all selections with the excep 
ion of bull hides, which are well sold up. 
Spready native steers were sold, one packer 
moving his entire production of several months 
it various figures. June, July, and some say 
part of August slaughter, sold at 27'4¢.. with 
koshers out at 27¢.; balance August, Septem- 
ber and October moved at 2S8c., with the ko- 
shers going at a half cent less. A couple of 
marcels of native steers were moved, the heavs 
selection only. One seller let go of 6,000) Au- 
gust steers at 26e¢., while another seld 900 
IKXKansas City steers ut the same figure. Texas 
hides formed the bulk of the operations. Sales 
f July and August heavy Texas were made 
uw 285,¢., the amount being close on to 12,000 
hides This is a decline of practically “ye. 
from previous business. ‘Trade was effected 
in 9,000 light and ex-light weights at 23%e. 
ilso a sharp reduction from previous business. 
Butt brands sold to the extent of close on to 
14,000 hides at a quarter-cent reduction. ‘This 
selection was kept fairly well in hand by sell- 
ers. The sales embraced two packers’ saliing, 
August hides, at 23! 1C- Colorados sold along 
with the butts, about 5.000 moving at 22% ¢., 
tlso a quarter-cent decline in price, August 
salting. Ifeavy native cows sold to the extent 
f 1am St. Louis June-August slaughter at 
on | 


Joc. unchanged Some sellers were endeavor- 





ing to get »¢. for heavy cows, which is one 
of the strongest selections on the list. Light 
native cows were quiet and on the basis of 
2c. last paid and asked for further business. 
Branded cows sold at 283'.c. for a line of 9,000 


August salting hides, which as a decline of 





v4 rom previous quotations. Native bulls 
were closely sold up by previous trading at 
22¢. for June to January salting and only one 
seller now has anything left for sale and 
delivery between now and the end of the year. 
(dnote at Ze. nominally unchanged. Branded 
ls were quiet and quoted in a range of 
L747 1S! noming! as to salting and origin 

Later Fifteen thousand more light and ex- 
treme Texas steers sold at 23lac, Two cars of 
Tune to January spready steers sold at 27% « 
Bids of 25o'.ec. are still in for native steers and 
there meav lave been some trading under 
over, 

COUNTRY LiLDis.—Trade in the country 
ide market has been exceptionally quiet dur 
ng the period under review. Tanners have 
heen holding off from purchasing as there is 


ne iminediate nead of their laying in any sup- 


Plies ithe 


ey eel that the time is ripe to 


bear hide values as much as it is ever possible 
Ileavy hides were 
weak and not wanted by tanners. Early in 
the period under review sales were noted on 
the basis of 20c, selected for all short-haired 
Ohio hides 45 and up. The market gradually 
dragged off until late in the week the bottom 
was reached with a movement of a car of north- 
western hides 45 and up short hair at 19\ye. 
Chicago freight. Butts seld about as freely as 
any selection. The market loosened up on the 
basis of It ec. for carlots of buff weights 
nearly ail short haired and later short haired 
hides sold at this figure. Sellers at this writ- 
ing are endeavoring to get this price for fur- 
ther offerings without much interest shown on 
the part of tanners. A car of Michigan hides 
254060's was sold early in the period under 
review at 21le¢. selected basis short haired stock 
and also a small car of the same weights for 
patent leather purposes was reported moved 
at 22e., a special lot. Extremes alone were 
fairly quiet. A car of Ohio short haired ex- 
tremes was sold early in the period at 221%4¢. 
selected, but later the market dropped off and 
this figure could not be realized. Chicago deal- 
ers were reported offering the light weights 
at 22e. but could not attract business. Df- 
forts to secure offerings at under this rate, 
however, were not successful and while many 
leading tanners pitch their ideas at 2114c. for 
all short haired goods still they have not been 
able to get sellers to concede this rate as yet. 
A good stiff bid, however, might purchase if 
tanners were so disposed. Heavy cows are 
quiet and not sought after very actively. The 
market is nominal on the basis of 19c. for 
practically all short haired goods. Branded 
cows are quiet. The market is quoted on the 
basis of 1744e. flat for this selection, with the 
situation weak. Bull hides were sold from 
country points and outside cities on the basis 
of 17c. for carlots, several lots moving at this 
figure during the week. Glue hides are quiet 
and quoted at 13@15¢. as to quality, ete. 
KXipskins are quiet. Recent business cleaned 
up the local market of kipskins and no further 
offerings are being made. Packer kips are 
quoted at 28l,c, last paid for salting running 
into October. City kipskins are quoted at 
25@26e. as to lots. A few scattering lots 
were moved at the inside rate. Country kip- 
skins sold at 24¢. and further offerings are 
available at this figure. 

Later.—Several more cars of short-haired 
buffs soid at Itc. Short-haired extremes 
sold at outside points at 21@2114¢., which is 
the inside price for lots of heavy average. 
Local sellers firmly demand 22e. 

CALEFSKINS are pretty well picked up in 
the Chicago market. Vacker skins are quoted 
at 36e. last paid and more reported offered 
at this rate, although some sellers are holding 


te bear them nowadays. 


firm for a higher figure. Chicago first salted 
city skins are sold ahead, previous business 
having been put through at 32%c. The con- 
sclidation of two of the largest Chicago calf- 
skin collectors—-one party selling out to the 
other—was the feature of the Chicago market 
last week. Leading seller is now talking 33e. 
nominally for skins for future delivery. Sev- 
eral cars of outside city calfskins sold on the 
basis of $2e. for good quality and more are 
reported available at this rate. Country calf- 
skins are quoted steady at SOc. Deacons are 
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HOW TO CUT DOWN EXPENSES 
Your rendering is costly. You Know it. 
Our system is not. 


Requires one-fifth the handling, less floor space, 
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quoted at $2@2.30 wth sales reported from 
outside at $2.20. Light calf steady at $2.20@ 
2.50 with sales reported within this range as 
to section, ete. 

Later.—Chicago calfskins sold at 32c.. Bids 
of 35e. for packer skins refused. 

HORSE HIDES are quiet. Chicago deal- 
ers are inclined to talk very strong on hides, 
but they are meeting with no encouragement 
on the part of buyers. Good city hides are 
held at ST7T@7.25 as to seller and lot with tan- 
ners’ views at the inside rate for best. Country 
hides are quoted at $6.40@6.75 asked as to 
seller. Ponies and glues are steady at $2.50 
@3: coltskins, $1@1.50. 

HOGSKINS are moderately active on the 
basis of S0@90c. for regular country run, re- 
jected pigs and glues out at half price. Pig- 
skin strips sold at 10c. for best big packer 
quality, market now quoted at 9@10c. for 
No. 1 strips as to seller, No. 2’s quoted at 84% 
@9e., No. 3’s steady to easy at 54%4@6'%¢. 

SHEEP PELTS.—tThe situation is weak 
and the market slow. Pullers are not showing 
much interest and prices are drooping accord- 
ingly. Local sellers are seeking an outlet 
fer their pelts and are finding the demand 
exceedingly limited even though some conces- 
sions be offered. Packer pelts are quoted at 
$1.35 last paid and nominal for further busi- 
ness; lambskins $1.521, generally ‘asked and 
bids solicited. Dry western pelts are quoted 
at 23@24e. as to offering; best Montanas 
quoted at 24@25c., outside usually asked. 

New York. 

PACKER HIDES.—The packer hide mar- 
ket kept extremely quiet until late in the pe- 
riod under review as most of the large tanners 
seem to be disinterested in the present situa- 
tion. ‘Tanners in staying out forced prices 
down and the market is considered weak with 
prices declining 4%@%,c. Two uptown packers 
each sold a car of June to January spreads 
at 2614c. for June and December, and 27c. for 
July-November inclusive. Other unsold pack- 
ers refuse to talk spreads at these prices and 
are asking old rates for business. A Jersey 
City packer also reports selling a car of April 
to date native cows at private terms; both 
seller and buyer will not divulge price ob- 
tained at the present writing. Native steers 
are nominally unchanged with last sales at 
25y,c. and one killer who has his August pro- 
duction is still asking 26c. for business, but 
well posted operators are inclined to believe 
that if a bid of 25%ec. were made now same 
would be accepted. Nothing has been done on 
brands and are considered weak in line with 
the native situation with buyers’ ideas fully 
'4c, off for business. Butt brands are nomi- 
nally quoted at 22%@23¢., Colorados 22@ 
221.,¢., cows all weights are quoted at 23ce. 
nominal, and native bulls 20@2114c. asked as 
to seller and salting. Small packer hides.— 
The market is generally quiet on small packer 
hides and the easy trend of prices continues. 
Previous business was at the rate of 22%4c. 
for native cows all weights: spready native 
steers last sold at 26c. and native bulls 20%c. 

CALESKINS.—The packer and city calf- 
skin market is somewhat quiet but steady. 
Tanners are looking for weakness as the in- 
activity continues. New York cities are quot- 
able ar $3.15, $3.65 and $4.20, and kips 12@ 
17 Ibs. are nominal at $4.90 last paid. Last 
sales of straight outside cities were at $3, 
$3.50 and $4. About three weeks ago the 
French Government commandeered all French 
calfskins. Understand the price paid was 33c. 
trimmed. Some quarters state that the Hol- 
land kill has been stopped as the season is 
practically over. Scandinavian calfskins are 
very high and practically no stock on hand. 
The country calfskin market continues quiet 
with light receipts and are nominally quoted 
at $2.75@2.85, $3.25@3.385. 

COUNTRY HIDES.—The country market 
continues quiet and no sales of any account 
are noted. Sellers are not talking very much 


(Continued on page 42.) 
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LIVE STOCK MARKETS 


CHICAGO 


Special Letter to The National Provisioner from 
The National Livestock Commission Co.) 
Union Stock Yard, Chicago, August 23. 

Everybody cut loose and on Monday we 
iad 25,165 cattle, 8,280 on Tuesday, estimated 
receipts of 20,000 on Wednesday, and the 
three days receipts will total approximately 
54.000, as compared to 41,509 for the same 
period a week ago. Short pastures, high 
cost of feed, anxiety over the much-talked-ot 
railroad strike and a general desire to cash 
the medium and grassy kinds before the 
Westerns come freely, accounts for the 
leluge of cattle, which consisted largely ot 
natives, there being only 5,000 Westerns in- 
cluded in the supply The Western markets 
are also heavily supphed and under pressure 
ot the excessive receipts the market has col- 
lapsed and is badly demoralized, extreme top 
in Chicago being $11.10, with choice grades 
selling from 10%4c. upwards, showing 25@ 40c. 
decline, cattle selling from %t,(@ 101,c¢, show- 
ing 50@75c. decline. Under 2c. it is a 
cateh-as-catch-can market, with prices all 
the way from 50¢.@$l per ewt. lower than a 
week ago, at which time we had a rattling 
good trade, prices showing 50@75c. advance 
from the July “low spot.” But this advance 
has practically all been ceded hack to the 
buyers. 

Choiee, corn-fed cows au elers are hold- 
ing up well in price; also the cheaper grades, 
such as canners and the lower priced cutters, 
have sold readily and much better, propor- 
tionately, than the medinm to pretty good 
cows and heifers vhiel inds have heen ad- 
versely allected by the heavy receipts ot 
cattle this week, which have included a 
liberal percentage of medium and low-priced 
steers. Also receipts of Western range cat- 
tle have been rather liberal, quite a few light- 
weight, cheap killing steers being included in 
the supply, which kinds have more or less of 
a “bearish” influence on the market for the 
rank and file of the medium to pretty good 
ows and heifers. The bull market started 
out steady, but weakened and is closing 15@ 
25e. lower; also the severe decline in the 
steer trade. due to the excessive receipts, has 
exerted a depressing influence on the market 
for cows and heifers despite the comparative 
scarcity of the latter mentioned class of 
cattle and, aside from the real clioice grades 
and the cheapest kinds, the market is 20@35c. 
lower than a week ago \ similar decline 
bas been effective on the trade for bulls; also 
the calf market lias eased off about a quarter 
and medium aud heavy calves are mean sellers 
at prices 50¢e.@$1 per ewt. under the “high 
time” in the trade two weeks ago. No big 
supply of butcher-stuff is looked for during 
the near future, but, as repeatedly stated, 
the market for this class of cattle will be 
influenced by the supply of “grassy” natives 
and Western “rangers.” 

On Wednesday of this week the National 
sold hogs at $11.30 per ewt., which is highe 
than they have ever sold since the Civil War. 
Activity characterizes the trade despite the 
abnormally high prices, light receipts being 
a stimulus of considerable importance, and 
for the first three days of the week the 
receipts will total approximately 69,000, as 
compared to 84,429 for the same period a 
week ago. Also the extremely light provision 
stocks must be taken into consideration, and 
the supply of marketable hogs throughout 
the country must be very light, because these 
fearfully high prices are surely a magnet of 
sufficient drawing power to be productive of 
a liberal run if they were to be had. 
Logically there will be no cheap hogs for 
some months to come. Wednesday’s market 
was active and the bulk of the choice hogs 
sold from $11@11.25, with a top of $11.3 

(Continued on page 34.) 


ST. LOUIS 


(Special Letter to The National Provisioner.) 
National Stock Yards, IIL, August 23. 

Cattle receipts continue fairly liberal. We 
received 28,200 for the week ending today of 
which 6,100 were southerns. On good cattle 
and particularly choice cattle, the market 
has held steady. The top for the week on 
beet steers was made Tuesday when 3 loads 
of 1,550-lb. Missouri fed steers sold for $10.50. 
This was not only the top for the week, but 
is the highest price that has been paid here 
for over a month. Some very good droves of 
cattle. with weight, have sold during the 
week from $9@9.50; the bulk of the sales 
range from $8@%. In the vearling class the 
top for the week was made on Tuesday when 
a string of 907-lb. yearlings brought $10. 
The yearling trade has been a little slow, 
but on the whole has averaged close to steady. 
She-stuif is about on the same basis as the 
balance of the cattle market. Common cows 


are perhaps some lower, but good cows sold 





up to the bulk of the offerings going 
from $5@6.25, and canners from $4.25@4.40. 
Some small lots of tancy cows sold up to $8. 
Receipts of Oklahoma cattle were approxi- 
mately 250 cars for the week. They are 
ranging in price from $6@7.65. They have 
held steady in price with a stronger tendency 
until Wednesday when the market broke 
from 10@20e., the decline was noticeable on 
the light unfinished kind. 

log receipts are running very light, only 
36,500 having been received this week. Prices 
are the highest in the history of the market. 
On Tuesday a load of 250-lb. hogs brought 
the record tigure of $11.30. A number ot 
carloads went to seale at $11.20@11.271,. 
The quality continues to improve. Eastern 
order buyers are much in evidence and the 
most of the high priced hogs were sold to 
them. Today’s quotations are: Mixed and 
butchers, S10.80@11.15; good heavy, $11.10@ 
11.20: rough, $9.90@10.10; lights, $10.75@ 
11.10: pigs, $7.50@10.50; bulk, $10.85@11.10. 

Sheep receipts for the week amounted to 
12,500, which is only a little better than halt 
of what we have been receiving for a number 
of weeks past. Sheep and lamb market has 
held to a fairly steady basis although at this 
writing a lower tendency is noted in lamb 
prices. The buyers insist. however, that this 
is because of quality and that considering 
quality in making our quotations, the lamb 
market is fully steady. The top on lambs 
today is $10.50; medium lambs selling from 
$9.75@10.25. Mutton sheep, $7@7.25. The 
best black-faced breeding ewes are quoted at 
$9.25@9.50, and quite a few have been sold 
at the top figure. Strictly choice breeding 
ewes could be good enough to bring $10. The 
fair grade is quoted at S7.50@8.50. 


- 
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KANSAS CITY 


Special Letter to The National Provisioner.) 
Kansas City Stock Yards, August 22. 

\ good many cattle were held over from 
yesterday, and fresh arrivals today number 
23,000 head. It is largely a Kansas run to- 
day. Fed cattle got quick action at fully 
steady prices, and good wintered grass steers 
sold steady, but middle grades sold slowly, 
around 10c. Jower. Butcher grades _ sold 
steady, best stockers and feeders fully 
steady, others weak. Prime fed _ steers 
brought $10.60@10.75, pretty good fed steers 
$9@10.25, the fed cattle selling early at 
steady prices. Some good wintered steers 
sold early at $8.50@8.75, about as good as 
yesterday, but medium grades lagged a little 


31 


at $7@7.75, including some 1,150-pound Okla- 
homa steers at $7.40 and common steers from 
$6.75 downwards were a disappointment to 
owners, selling considerable under last week. 
Quarantine receipts included plain Oklahomas 
at $6@6.90. Cows sold steady, good heavy 
grass cows $7, medium to good kinds $5.50@ 
6.35; canners $4.50@5, bulls $5.60@6, veal 
calves in the same notch as heretofore $9 
@$1l. 

The hog market started off with a flourish, 
15@20c. higher, several loads to order buyers 
up to $10.90, receipts 12,000 head. Packers 
decided to attempt to halt the headlong mar- 
ket, and sat on the fence till after the noon 
hour. Accordingly late sales were somewhat 
under the best time, bulk ranging from $10.30 
@10.70. Receipts are below expectations at 
all points, and the effort to stop the market 
today is apparently based on the assumption 
that there is a limit to all things. 

Sheep and lamb receipts were 10,000 head, 
and buyers made a somewhat successful ef- 
fort to get this market more in line with 
the others, and sales were 25@40c. under 
yesterday, best lambs $10.85, which price is 
still 10c. above the top outside of Kansas 
City on the Missouri River today. Natives 
stopped at $10.50, fat ewes worth up to 
$7.40. Some feeding lambs sold at $9.85 to- 
day, highest point yet reached, although not 
an excessive price, for a profit can be figured 
on feeders at $10 or better at present prices 
of fat lambs. Breeding ewes bring $7.50@9, 
feeding ewes $5.50@6.50. 

°, 
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Special Letter to The National Provisioner.) 
South Omaha, Neb., August 22. 
Receipts of cattle last week were the 
heaviest in over five months, 28,000 head, and 
just about 85 per cent. of the arrivals were 
Western rangers, the proportion of corn fed 
stock steadily decreasing. Despite the liberal 
supplies the trend of values was upward and 
both beef steers and feeders showed about a 
15@25c. advance. With more moderate sup- 
plies this week the market has shown still 
further improvement and the undertone is 
very strong. Choice 1,400-pound  beeves 
breught $10.60 today and choice range beef 
#9.25. The demand from both local dressed 
(Continued on page 34.) 
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SLAUGHTER REPORTS 


Special reports to The National Provisioner show 
the number of livestock slaughtered at the following 
centers for the week ending August 19, 1916: 


CATTLE. 


Chicago 

Omaha 

East St, Louis 

St. Joseph 

Cudahy 

Sioux City . 

South St. Paul ‘ . 
New York and Jersey City. 
Philadelphia 

Pittsburgh 

Denver 

Oklahoma City 







HOGS. 


Chicago 
Omaha 

East St, Louis 
St. Joseph 
Cudahy 

Sioux City 
Ottumwa 
Cedar Rapids 
South St. Paul 
New York and 
Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh 
Denver 2... 
Oklahoma City 


Chicago oe 
i Ee 
East St, Louis 
St. Joseph 
RFU bar: res-ecesnsv ab @areyelenignemredatcbsanantace 
SS EN 6 6. niv:dieai ae andere smcainieh Viele brawieleaer 
ME SECO OCT 
New York and Jersey City.. 
RR « 6.564:600 en eGaaeens 
RT <..c0sewneesaee awe 
PE Weteeuccdnce weavers 
Oklahoma City ..... 
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ICE AND REFRIGERATION 


NEW CORPORATIONS. 

Milwaukee, Wis Che Workers Ice Com- 
pany, has been incorporated with a capital 
stock of $2,000 by BE. wv Barley, J. M. Barley 
and A. J. Kubeska. 

McAlester, Okla.—W. SS. Ambrose, C. F 
Fath and O. L. Alexander have incorporated 
the Sapulpa Ice & Cold Storage Company 
Capital stock, $55,000. 

Lexington, Miss.—B. N. -Darnell, E. W 
Eubank and W. C. Downer have incorporated 
the Lexington Co-operative Creamery, wit! 
a capital stock of $5,000. 

Denison, lowa.—The Nicholson Ice & Pro 
duce Company has been incorporated with a 
‘apital stock of $100,000 with J. Brown as 
president and Alfred Wright, secretary. 

New York, N. Y.—The Universal Ice 
Manufacturing Company, Inc., has been in- 
corporated with a capital stock of $350,000 
by J. W. Bryant. J. J. Brady, D. N. Moore 
391 East 149th street, New York, N. Y. 

Jersey City, N. J.—The American Hotel 
Supply Company has been incorporated with 
a capital stock of $125,000, to conduct a cold 
storage, warehousing, live stock business. ete. 
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ICE NOTES. 

Erindale, Ont., Canada.—Fire of unknow1 
origin damaged S. Price & Sons’ dairy. 

Danville, Va.—Cold storage plant will be 
installed by N. Klaff & Company, 311 Loval 
street. 

St. Louis, Mo.—An ice plant to cost $15,000 
will be built by the Polar Wave Ice & Fuel 
Company. 

Rogers, Ark.—The plant of the Victor 
Creamery Company, which was burned, will 
be rebuilt. 

Greenville, S. C.—The Rogers Ice Cream 
Company may install equipment for the 
manufacture of peanut products. 

De Funiak Springs, Fla.—A steam laundry 
may be installed by the Crystal Ice Com- 
pany, K. E. MeCaskill, manager. 


Cordova, Md.—Plans have been prepared 
lor the erection of a one story, 30 x 70 feet, 
creamery building, to cost $2,000, for the 
Cordova Creamery Company. 

Winston-Salem, N. C.—Plans, which will 
double the capacity of their plant, are being 
considered by Chambers Bros., proprietors of 
the Peerless lce Cream Company. 

Anderson, 8S. C.—A cold storage and_ ice 
plant with a capacity of five tons and to 
cost $3,000 will be built by Morris & Com- 
pany. 

Van Buren, Ark.—A company is being or- 
ganized by E. M. Edwards, representative of 
the Hastings Industrial Company, of Chicago, 
for the purpose of establishing a creamery. 

Bellville, Texas.—The Bellville Promoting 
Company has reorganized under the name 
of Bellville Light, Ice & Power Company, 
with H. Hamilton, of Houston, as president. 

Gloucester, Mass.—Fire of unknown origin 
destroyed eight ice houses and 30,000 tons 
of ice owned by Charles W. Mears, on the 
shores of Chebaceco Pond at Essex Falls. The 
loss is entimated at $100,000. 

Ridge Spring, 8. C.—Contract has been let 
by H. D. Jordan for the construction of 
buildings, including three story, 40 x 130 
feet cattle barn, 14 x 46 feet silos, office and 
milkhouse, 33 x 40 feet ice plant, ete. Com- 
plete dairy equipment will be installed. 

Omaha, Neb.—Construction work on the 
beef coolers for Armour & Company has be- 
vun and the building is expected to be com- 
pleted by December 1. The building will be 
six stories high, 100 x 185 feet, and of steel, 
conerete and brick construction. and will 
eost from $75,000 to $100,000. 

Tampa, Fla.—A company is being organ- 
ized by A. Nistal, Paul Gasser, Jose Fran- 
quez, Joseph Levera and others to establish 
a market at Seventh avenue and 2l]st street. 
This market will contain 186 booths, 60 of 
which will have refrigerators. A central re- 
frigerating plant will probably be installed 
to serve all stand-holders. 


GETTING CAPACITY IN THE REFRIG- 
ERATING PLANT. 
A. G. Solomon in “Power.” 

During the warmer months there are 
several questions which the engineer will 
ask himself: Is the full tonnage being gotten 
out of the plant? Are the ammonia com- 
pressors handling the amount of gas they 
should? Is the gas going to the compressors 
at the proper density and temperature? Are 
the direct-expansion coils handled properly ? 
Are the brine and ice tanks handled right? 
Are the ammonia condensers doing their 
share of the work? Is the ice machine big 
enough to do the work demanded? Can a 
little more load be added? 

The main question is to get the full capac- 
ity when it is needed. One part of the sys- 
tem may be holding all the other parts back. 

Usually the compressor is the first part 
considered and blamed when the temperature 
of the coolers and freezers begins to increase. 
In most cases putting the blame on the com- 
pressor is not justified. There is not much 
that can go wrong with the compressor. 
Leaky valves and pistons may happen, but 
are not likely except from long service. If 
the valves are ground in once a year and the 
evlinders and pistons examined and put in 
good condition at the same time, they will 
remain tight during a season’s run. 

Seale and dirt from the pipework may cut 
cylinders and valves, but there is little ex- 
euse for this. There are scale traps (or 
should be) on the suction lines to the com- 
pressors, and if they are cleaned at regular 
intervals the scale will be caught. All new 
pipe intended for ammonia systems should 
first be hammered and scraped to remove the 
scale. With reasonable care the compressor 
should give little trouble. 

Condition of the Ammonia. 

So this really puts the success or failure of 
the plant on the manner in which the am- 
monia is handled. First we will have to be 
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PURITY IS ESSENTIAL Specify BOWER BRAND AMMONIA, which can be obtained from the followmg: 
ATLANTA: M. & M. Warehouse Co. NEW YORK: Roessler & Husslacher Chemical 
BALTIMORE: Wernig Moving, Haul. & Stge. Co. Co.; Shipley Construction & Supply Co, 
IN AMMONIA BOSTON: Fifield, Richardson & Co.; C. P. Duffee. NORFOLK: Nottingham & Wrenn Co. 
BUFFALO: Keystone Warehouse Co. OKLAHOMA CITY: O. K. Transfer & Stor. Oe. 
° : ° CHICAGO: F. C. Schapper, Wakem & McLaugh- PHILADELPHIA: Henry Bower Chem. Mfg. Ce. 
For Refrigerating and Ice Making. ~~ lin. PIPISKUKGH: Venna, Transfer Co. 
nothing will reduce the profits of your CINCINNATI: Pan-Handle Storage Warehouse. PORTLAND, ORE.: Northwestern Transfer Oo. 
: : CLEVELAND: General Cartage & Storage Co.; PROVIDENCE: Rhode Island Whse. Co., Bdwin 
plant so surely as Ammonia laden with Seats Selienar teen, saber 
organic impurities. DETROIT: Riverside Storage & Cartage Co. RIO DE JANEIRO: F. H. Walter & Co, 
DALLAS: Oriental Oil Company. ROCHESTER: Shipley Construction & Supply 
HAVANA: O. B. Cintas. Co.; Rochester Carting Co. 
BOWER BRAND ANHYDROUS HOUSTON: Texas Warehouse Co. SALT LAKE CITY: Utah Soap Co. 
INDIANAPOLIS: Railroad Transfer Co. ST. LOUIS: VPilsbry-Becker Eng. & Supply Co. 
JACKSONVILLE: &8t. Elmo W. Acosta. ST. PAUL: Fidelity Storage & Transfer Co.; 
KANSAS CITY: Crutcher Warehouse Co. R. B. Whitacre & Co. 
LIVERPOOL: Veter R. MeQuie & Son, SAN ANTONIO: Oriental Oil Co, 
AMMONIA LOS ANGELES: York-California Construction Co. SAN FRANCISCO: York-California Construction 
LOUISVILLE: Union Warehouse Branch. Co. 
MEMPHIS: Patterson Transfer Co. SAVANNAH: Benton Transfer Co. 
is made from pure Aqua Ammonia of our MEXICO. PD. F.: Ernst 0. Heinsdorf. SPOKANE: Spokane Transfer & Storage Co. 

H MILWAUKEE: Union Transfer Company. SEATTLE: York Construction & Supply Co. 
own production, thoroughly refined and NEWARK: American Oi) & Sup. a . TOLEDO: Moreton Truck & Storage Co. 
purified. Send for Free Book and Calendar. <iq oni eANs: Chas. F. Rants. WASHINGTON—Littlefield. Alvord & Co, 

RING CO., 29th St. and Gray’s F Road, Philadelphia, Pa 
HENRY BOWER CHEMICAL MANUFACTU be . and Gray’s Ferry Road, Philadelphia, Pa. 








sure that it is really anhydrous ammonia WW A T CH PAGE 48 FOR BARGAINS 


that we have in the system. There are two 








things that may be circulating in the system 
and taking up room and not giving good 
results. They are non-condensible gases and 
moisture. 

The so-called air is the most common and 


manifests itself as follows: Increased con- 


For Cold Storage 
and Freezers 


denser pressure and consequently increased 
back pressure; frost melting from the ma 
chine and from the suction line; whistling 
sounds at the expansion valves; high dis- 
charge temperature and warm liquid lines 
and receiver. 


Sometimes, an insufficient charge of am- 





monia is taken as a sign of air in the system. 
The symptoms are somewhat the same. 
rhere should be a glass gauge on the liquid —_ e a 
receiver, and this should show at least half York Refrigerating 
full when the machine is running on its 

proper load. If the liquid gets low in the 


° 
receiver, the gas is allowed to enter the liquid Machines 


line and then passes on to the evaporating 


oils, the compressor and condenser. have a distinctive character all 
It goes through the evaporating coils, and their own-—in Workmanship, 

instead of taking up heat by being vaporized Durability, and Efficiency. 

it simply becomes superheated. The heat 

taken up by this gas is as nothing in com- They embody many features 

parison to that absorbed by the liquid, but not found in other Machines, and 


the power required to pump it is about the yet they are sold at a conserva- 


same. So, before purging the system of air, . : P 
tive price—by reason of our 


put in enough ammonia to fill the receiver at 
least half full. Then, if there are indications large output. 


ol air, purge the condensers. Do not expect 





If you are looking for a reli- 
to get all the air out at one purging, but : g tor a rel 


ee ee Have you ever examined our 
keep at it once a day till it is gone. able Machine—one that will give 


igh 66 ”  & ” 
Moisture is sometimes allowed to remain you satisfactory results under JONES Ol NOEQUAL 
in the system from careless handling during 


the most exacting conditions— 


a yore out of the evaporating coils. you cannot afford to overlook ae of mt = gene the 
‘his does not often happen and seldom is r r : c ° 1eavy material used in construc- 
the cause of serious sali Moisture in the the Y ORK line of Ammonia tion, or how the massive “Jones” 
system will in time show up in the oil traps Compression and Absorption Automatic Fastener and “Jones” 
and in the discharge-gas receiver. It wil] and Carbon Dioxide Machines. Adjustable Spring Hinges keep 
look like dirty water and is often called - ’ the door tight against the double 
dead ammonia. We are prepared to give you and triple seals of contact. 

No matter how full of ammonia this water the type of Plant best suited to If not, it’s time! You should 
is, it has no place in the system if it lies in meet your local needs. know why the Big Packers use 
the bottom of the gas receiver or oil trap. : . our doors almost exclusively. 

If there is an ammonia regenerator or purifier Write for information and Made with or without trap for 
in the plant, the good ammonia can be boiled prices. overhead rAil. Cork insulated. 
out and the moisture drawn off. But if 3uilt for strength. A 96-page 


there is no purifier, throw the dead stuff into. YORK MANUFACTURING (0 illustrated catalog upon request. 
the sewer. Non-condensible gases and mois- . 


ture should not be troublesome in the plant, (Ice-Making and Refrigerating Machinery JAMISON COLD STORAGE DOOR CO. 
exclusively) 


for they are easily gotten rid of. Formerly 


Handling the Expansion Valves. JONES COLD STORE DOOR CO. 
Every engineer who operates a refrigerat- YORK, PA. Hagerstown, Maryland, U.S.A. 


ing plant is sure that he knows just how to 
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hendle the expansion valves to get the best 
results. It is a simple matter to open an 
expansion valve when a coil in a warm room 
is to be frosted. 

We will assume that the cooler tempera 
ture has inereased to 55 degrees. The 
direct-expansion coils are either in a pipe 
deck above or else in the cooler itself. These 
coils are all free of frost. The proper way 
to begin to refrigerate this room will be to 
put on one coil and let it take up the steam 
and moisture from the atmosphere. This coil 
will frost quickly and will clear the room of 
steam. When frosted all the way to the re 
turn it should be shut off and another one 
put on. Do not open the expansion valves 
on all the coils at the beginning. 

This method of handling is to be recom- 
mended for two reasons. First, it will keep 
the coils more free from heavy frost and 
will give at least one clean coil to finish w ith. 
The coils that are used at first will be clean 
again, as the frost on them will be light, 
although thick, and will melt quickly. 

The other reason is not so often consid- 
ered, as its effect is not so plainly seen. We 
know that the ammonia that is in the coils 
when the room is hot is in a superheated 
state. The temperature of this gas will be 
the same as the temperature of the room. 
This 


monia compressor on its way to the con- 


gas will have to go through the am- 
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denser. The capacity of the compressor is 
rated by the weight of ammonia which It 
handles. The gas is light and occupies more 
space than a saturated vapor of the same 
weight. If this superheated gas is all sent 
to the compressor at once it will (for a time 
varying from fifteen minutes to one hour) 
greatly reduce the capacities of the com- 
pressor and the condenser. 

To get an idea of how much ditference 
there is in the space taken up by saturated 
vapor and superheated gas we have only to 
look at the ammonia tables. At 15.67 inches 
pressure one pound of saturated vapor will 
occupy about 9 cubic feet, while a pound of 
gas at a temperature of 55 degrees under the 
same pressure will occupy about 11 cubic 
feet. This superheated gas coming from the 
coils in the warm rooms will meet the satu- 
rated vapor from the coils in the cold rooms 
and cause superheating of the ammonia pass- 
ing through the suction line on its way to 
the compressor. 

If a wet or humid gas machine is used, a 
greater amount of liquid injection will have 
to be admitted during this time to keep the 
cylinder cool. If the compressor depends on 
a water jacket for the removal of the heat 
of compression, the gas will become more 
superheated on its admission to the cylinder. 
The temperature of this gas often reaches 
150 degrees at the end of the suction stroke. 
No matter which way it is looked at, there 
is a distinct loss in refrigerating capacity 
when the warm cooler is first put on. By 
frosting one coil at a time and, by so doing, 
sending the hot gas to the machine in small 
quantities, the loss will not be so great. 

Another good plan to follow is to shut the 
expansion valves on all the coils in the rooms 
having a temperature below 32 degrees, while 
getting the coils in the hot room frosted. 
These coils will then pump down and give 
up whatever ammonia is in them. This will 
give a greater amount ofeliquid to be cir- 
culated through the hot coils, and when they 
are first put on they will be able to evapo- 
rate more than when they become frosted. 
We know that the expansion valves can be 
opened much wider on a hot coil than on a 
cold one, as the greater temperature and 
amount of heat will evaporate much more 
ammonia. 

But do not forget that as the temperature 
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of the room is lowered, the amount of am- 
monia fed to the coils must be decreased. 
If the expansion valves are left as first set, 
the ammonia will soon go to the compressor 
in a liquid state. This liquid will, by re- 
expansion, cut down on the capacity of the 
compressor. The condition of the ammonia 
reaching the compressor should be regulated 
by means of observation of a thermometer 
in the suction line. The closer this tempera- 
ture is to the temperature of the saturated 
vapor at the pressure shown on the back- 
pressure gauge, the greater will be the 
weight of ammonia handled by the com- 
pressor at a given speed. 


Pipe Insulation. 

Superheating the ammonia by allowing 
heat to be absorbed through uncovered sue- 
tion lines is a direct loss. A good rule to 
follow in a refrigerating plant is: Any pipe 
or apparatus which contains ammonia and is 
not used in the absorption of heat or the 
viving up of heat should be well insulated. 
his means to cover everything except the 
evaporating coils and the condensers. But 
the discharge line from the compressor to 
the condenser need not be covered, as the 
surrounding air will help to take away the 
heat caused by compression. The ammonia 
liquid line need not be covered in such places 
where the temperature of the rooms through 
which it passes is lower than the ammonia 
in the pipe. Do not allow an_ uncovered 
liquid line or a liquid receiver in a_ place 
where the temperature is higher than the 
condensing water used on the ammonia con- 
denser. 

The ammonia goes to the condenser to vive 
up the heat it collected while evaporation 
was taking place. Here, we see the loss in 
condenser capacity caused by superheat. The 
gas must first be reduced in temperature to 
that of the saturated vapor at the condenser 
pressure before liquefaction takes place. So 
some of the condensing surface is used in 
taking away this superheat instead of lique- 
fying and cooling the ammonia. 

After the ammonia is liquefied it should 
he eooled to the temperature of the coldest 
water available. Most plants use a cooling 
tower and reservoir and have a well or city 
water line for making up what water is used 
or lost by wind and evaporation. This make- 
up water is, as a rule, much colder than the 
reservoir water and should be used for cool- 
ing the liquid before it is allowed to mix 
with the reservoir water. 

The even distribution of water on the 
condenser is also necessary. Do not have 
some coils flooded while others are nearly 
dry. Have every foot of pipe doing its share 
of the work. Small leaks must be attended 
to just as soon as they are found. as they 
are generally the sources of loss of the am- 
monia. The big leaks are fixed at once, and 
the small one should receive the same strict 
attention. 
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OMAHA LIVESTOCK MARKET. 
(Concluded from page 31.) 

heeft men and shippers is very broad at pres- 
ent, although the bulk of the business is in 
range cattle. Fair to good grass beeves are 
selling largely around $7.25@8 and common 
to fair grades, as well as Texans and Mexi- 
eans, at $6.50@7.25. Cows and heifers have 
not shown very much change for some time, 
but demand is broad and the movement free 
at a range of $4.25@7.25, the bulk of the 
fair to good kinds around $6@6.50. Veal 
calves are steady at $8@11.50, and bulls, 
stags, ete., unchanged at $5.50@7. 

Hog prices have been working higher under 
the influence of very moderate supplies and 
prices are the highest they have ever been in 
August and within a dime of the high mark 
for this market. Demand is good from both 
packers and shippers, and while light and 
butcher weights are still favored, quality is 
more of a consideration with buyers than. 
weight. Only 5,700 hogs were here today 
and prices ruled 15@25e. higher. Tops 
brought $10.75, as against $10.15 on last 
Tuesday and the bulk of the trading was at 
$10.10@10.50, as compared with $9.55@9.80 a 
week ago, a 50@60c. advance for the week. 


\ugust 26, 1916. 


While receipts of sheep and lambs have 
been tolerably liberal, 65,000 last week, they 
fall considerably short of a year ago, and 
prospects are for still further shortage as 
the season advances. Fat lambs have fluctu- 
ated more or less from day to day, but in 
the main values are not materially different 
trom a week ago, while mutton grades hav 
been searce and are selling around 15@25c. 
higher, Competition from the feeder buyers 
has heen very keen and prices for feeders are 
only about 15@40e. below fat lambs. Fat 
lainbs are selling at $10@10.75; yearlings. 
$6.50@7.50: wethers, $6.25@7.25, and ewes, 





S5.50@ 7. 


CHICAGO LIVESTOCK MARKET. 

(Concluded from page 31.) 
\ good class of mixed hogs sold from $10.75( 
10.00, mixed packing and plain weighty pack- 
ing grades $10.40@10.70, rough plain in 
small lots 310@10,25 and pigs are $1@1.50 
under the high spot a couple of weeks ago 
and selling largely from $8.50@9.25. 

Finally an over-supplied condition has de- 
veloped in sheep and lambs, and while the 
aged varieties have held about steady, lamb 
values have shrunk from 35@50c. per ewt. as 
compared with last week’s close. <A feature 
of the trade is the large proportion of light- 
weight, low-tleshed lambs which receipts in 
clude, and the very narrow outlet on these 
varieties have put prices down to the low 
point of the season. Arrivals from the na- 
tive sections carry but very few prime 
lambs. New records have been made in feed- 
ing lamb prices since the opening of the 
week, but it would seem that they have now 
reached as high a point as feeders would dare 
to pay. With Wednesday’s receipts estimated 
at 20,000 head, early lamb trading was on a 
basis of 10c. lower than the previous ses- 
sion, while sheep, as a rule, sold about steady. 
We quote: Westerns—Good to choice lambs. 
310.60@10.75; fat yearlings, $8@8.25:; vood 
to choice wethers, $7.65@8; fat ewes, $7.35@ 
7.65; feeding lambs, $10@10.25: feeding 
vearlings, 37.75@8; vearling breeding ewes, 
39.50@10. Natives—Good to choice lambs, 
$10.25@10.50; poor to medium, $9.50@10: 
culls, $7@8; tat yearling wethers, $8@8.25: 
fat aged wethers, $7.75@8; good to choice 
ewes, $7@7.25; good to choice breeding ewes. 
$9@9.50: short-mouthed breeding ewes, $5.50 
@7. 
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FACTS ABOUT FISH FOOD. 

The New England Fish Exchange has is- 
sued a little booklet on salt water fish and 
how to cook them. “Kat Fish” is the title of 
this interesting work, which is being -dis- 
tributed free to the public. Articles on fish 
as a food and on cold storage fish form a 
preface to over a seore of recipes. Not the 
least valuable portion of the booklet is some 
advice on preparing cold storage fish, which 
is yet is a little understood commodity in this 
country. Retail fish dealers throughout New 
England have been supplied with copies of 
the cook book for distribution. A_ self- 
addressed stamped envelope, sent to the New 
England Fish Exchange, Boston Fish Pier, 
Boston, Mass.. will bring one. 
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HALF POUND OF MEAT A WEEK. 
Cable advices from Berlin this week, via 
London, state that the German government 
has issued a decree providing for the intro- 
duction of meat cards for the whole empire 


on October 2. Families butchering for their 


own consumption are subject to the card sys- 
tem. They will be required to obtain per- 
mission from local authorities before butcher- 
ing animals for household consumption. Th« 
maximum amount of meat provided for under 
the new card system will be 250 grams 
slightly more than half a pound) weekly. 
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FOR PURCHASING DEPARTMENTS 


STUDY PACKARD MOTOR TRUCKS. 


An instance of the careful attention which 
suecessful business men throughout the coun- 
try are giving the question of motor transporta- 
tion of merchandise, is shown in the report of 
the Packard Motor Car Company of nearly 
700 visitors to its big plant in Detroit during 
July. More and more men, the company 
points out, are journeying to the factory to 
either begin or round out their motor truck 
education. 

One of the recent guests at the plant was 

Robert Hutchinson, garage superintendent for 
the Sefton Manufacturing Company, the well- 
known producers of boxes, ete., in Chicago, 
Anderson, Ind., and Brooklyn, N. Y. Mr. 
I{utehinson explained that he made the trip 
to Detroit as part of his annual vacation, that 
he might see how Packard trucks were built. 
“from the ground up.” 
“The six Packards our company operate 
have made such remarkable records, that I 
wanted to know how they were manufactured,” 
he explained. “The Sefton Company has six 
trucks of this make and another on order. All 
our delivery and drayage is handled by 
Packards. 

“Qur trucks were purchased in June, July. 
October and December, 1911, April, 1913, and 
February, 1916. They have made a total mile- 
age of 208,737 miles, and we have never found 
it necessary to see the inside of the crank 
cases of any of them. The four 1911 trucks 
have averaged 43,602 miles each and are doing 
their work as well teday as ever.” 
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YORK REFRIGERATION EQUIPMENT. 
The York Manufacturing Company, York, 
Pa., report recent installations of their ice- 
making and refrigerating machinery and equip- 
ment as follows: 


Mission Ice, Light & Water Company, Mis- 
sion, Tex.; two 16-ton vertical single-acting 
belt-driven enclosed type refrigerating ma- 
chines and condensing side, including three 
“Shipley” flooded double pipe ammonia con- 
densers, also a 20-ton York improved raw 
water flooded freezing system. 

Webster Citizens Ice Company, Essex 
Street Plant, Buffalo, N. Y.; one 65-ton ver- 
tical. single-acting high speed belt-driven re- 
frigerating machine, also a 67-ton flooded 
freezing system. This installation was made 
by the Wegner Machine Company, of Buffalo, 
a 2 

Conroe Gin, Ice & Light Company, Conroe, 
Tex.; one 20-ton vertical single-acting belt- 
driven enclosed type refrigerating machine 
and condensing side, including ‘“Shipley” 
double pipe flooded ammonia condenser, also 
a 10-ton York improved raw water flooded 
freezing system and 450 feet of 114-inch. brine 
piping for ice storage room. 

Beard Ice Company, Danville, Il.; two 75- 
ton vertical single-acting belt-driven  refrig- 
erating machines, and condensing side, includ- 
ing 9 “Shipley” flooded atmospheric ammonia 
condensers, also a 20-ton York improved raw 
water flooded freezing system complete. 

Colgate & Company, Jersey City, N. J.; a 
100-ton vertical single-acting refrigerating ma- 
chine, direct connected to a Corliss valve en- 
gine, and condensing side, including 5 ‘‘Ship- 
ley” flooded atmospheric ammonia condensers, 
also a refrigerating system, including a 100- 
ton shell and tube brine cooler. 

Chadbourn Manufacturing Company, Chad- 
bourn, N. C.; one 20-ton vertical single-acting 
belt-driven enclosed type refrigerating ma- 
chine and high-pressure side complete, also a 


10-ton flooded freezing and distilling system 
and 400 feet of 11-inch brine piping or ice 
storage room. 

Anaheim Beef & Provision Company, Ana- 
heim, Cal.; one 12-ton vertical single-acting 
belt-driven enclosed type refrigerating ma- 
chine and high-pressure side complete. 

Kk. A. Tovrea & Co., wholesale and retail 
Bisbee, Ariz.: one 12-ton vertical 
single-acting belt-driven enclosed type refrig- 
erating machine and high-pressure side com- 
plete. This installation was made by Mr. H. 
l.. Stevens, of EL Paso, Tex. 

Geneseo Produce Company, Geneseo, IIL: 
two 6-ton vertical single-acting belt-driven 
enclosed type refrigerating machines and high- 
pressure side camplete. 

Salt Lake Railroad Company, restaurant. 
Las Vegas, Nev.; a half-ton vertical single- 
acting belt-driven enclosed type refrigerating 
machine and high-pressure side complete. 

Bert Stamm, general store, Clarksburg, W. 
Va.: one 4-ton vertical single-acting  belt- 
driven enclosed type refrigerating machine 
and high-pressure side complete. 

Coca Cola Bottling Company, Corinth, 
Miss.; one 6-ton vertical single-acting belt 
driven enclosed type refrigerating machine 
and high-pressure side complete. 

Kloppenburg & Kraft, meat market, Grand 
Island, Neb.; one 2-ton vertical single-acting 
helt-driver enclosed type refrigerating machine 
and high-pressure side complete. 

Dolan Fruit Company, Grand Island, Neb. ; 
one 4-ton vertical single-acting belt-driven en- 
closed type refrigerating machine and high- 
pressure side complete. 

Aetna Explosives Company, Mt. Union, 
Pa.: one 6-ton vertical single-acting  belt- 
riven enclosed type refrigerating machine 
and high-pressure side complete. This is the 
third machine installed for this company this 
summer, 

Delaware & Iludson Railroad Company, 
Commissary Department, Albany, N. Y.; a 
one-tone vertical single-acting belt-driven en- 
closed type refrigerating machine and high- 
pressure side complete. 

Consolidated Poultry & Egg Company, 
Omaha, Neb.; one 6-ton vertical single-acting 
helt-driven enclosed type refrigerating machine 
and high-pressure side complete. 

Kramer Brothers, meats, 3S Greenwich 
street, New York, N. Y.; one 2-ton vertical 
single-acting belt-driven enclosed type refrig- 
erating machine and high-pressure side com- 
plete. 

New Idria Quicksilver Mining Company, 
commissary, Idria, Cal.; a one-ton vertical 
single-acting belt-driven enclosed type refrig- 
erating machine and high-pressure side com- 
plete. 

Stone Produce Company, Topeka, Kan. ; one 
4-ton vertical single-acting belt-driven enclosed 
type refrigerating machine and high-pressure 
side complete. 

Gleason Works, gear manufacturers, water 
and oil cooling, 1000 University avenue, Roch- 
ester, N. Y.; one 12-ton vertical single-acting 
enclosed type refrigerating machine, direct 
connected to a vertical enclosed type slide 
valve engine, and high-pressure side complete. 

Rockefeller Institute, Princeton, N. J.; one 
6-ton vertical single-acting enclosed type re- 
frigerating machine, direct connected to a ver- 
tical enclosed type slide valve engine and 
high-pressure side complete. 

De Klyn Co., confectionery and ice cream, 
Bast 55th Street Station, Cleveland, Ohio; 
one 2-ton vertical single-acting belt-driven en- 
closed type refrigerating machine, and con- 
densing side. 

Pratt Grocery Company, Tyrone, VPa.; one 
2-ton vertical single-acting belt-driven  en- 
closed type refrigerating machine and high 
pressure side complete. 

Todd County Creamery Association, Long 
Prairie, Minn.; one 6-ton vertical single-act- 
ing belt-driven enclosed type refrigerating 
machine and high-pressure side complete. 

Mills-Fox Baking Company, Detroit, Mich. ; 


meats, 





ohne 6-ton vertical single-ucting belt-driveun en 
closed type refrigerating machine and high 
pressure side complete. ‘This is the second 
machine installed for these parties this sum- 
mer, 

Mt. Horeb Co-operative Creamery & Cheese 
Co., Mt. HTloreb, Wis.: one 6-ton  vertieal 
single-acting belt-driven enclosed type refrig- 
erating machine and high pressure side com 
plete. 

Ohio Reformatory for Women, Marysville, 
Ohio; one -ton vertical single-acting belt 
driven enclosed type refrigerating machine and 
high-pressure side complete. 

Aetna Explosives Company, Howard 
smokeless plant. Emporium, Pa.; one 20-ton 
vertical single-acting belt-drien enclosed type 
refrigerating machine and high-pressure side 
complete. \ 

Saginaw Lure Ice Company, Saginaw 
Mich.; one G-ton vertical single-acting belt 
driven enclosed type refrigerating machine and 
high-pressure side complete, 

Delavan Co-operative Creamery, Delayan. 
Minn.; one 4-ton vertical single-acting belt 
driven enclosed type refrigerating machine and 
high-pressure side complete. 

Moultrie Creamery, Moultrie, Ga. ; 
ton vertical single-acting belt-driven enclosed 
type refrigerating machine and high-pressure 
side complete. 

The Wadley Company, Indianapolis, Ind. : 
one 12-ton vertical single-acting belt-driven 
enclosed type refrigerating machine and high- 
pressure side complete, 

Sullivan Condensed Milk Company, Sulli 
avn, Wis.; one 12-ton vertical single-acting 
belt-driven enclosed type refrigerating machine 
and high-pressure side complete. 

Baker Packing Company, Chieago, Hl.; one 
12-ton vertical single-acting belt-driven en 
closed type refrigerating machine and _high- 
pressure side complete. 

Merry & Company, wholesale grocers, Au- 
gusta, Ga.; one S-ton vertical single-acting 
belt-driven enclosed type refrigerating machine 
and high-pressure side complete, also 1,700 
feet of 114-in. full weight piping. 

Linco Refining Company, Jamestown, N. Y.; 
one 4-ion vertical single-acting belt-driven en- 
closed type refrigerating machine and _ high- 
pressure side complete. 

Central Georgia Power Company, commis- 
sary, Jackson, Ga.; a one-ton vertical single- 
acting belt-driven enclosed type refrigerating 
minchine and high pressure side complete. 

If. ‘T. Feldman, creamery, Newport, Ky. ; 
one 2-ton vertical single-acting belt-driven en- 
closed type refligerating machine and high- 
pressure side complete. This installation was 
made by the ©. M. Robinson Company, of 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

J. O. Gilbert. ice cream, Jackson, Mich. ; 
one S-ton vertical single-acting belt-driven en- 
closed type refrigerating machine and high 
pressure side complete. 

Mokrejs & Bursik, meat market, Geddes, 
S. D.: one 2-ton vertical single-acting belt- 
driven enclosed type refrigerating machine and 
high-pressure side complete. 

Farmers Creamery Company, Hopewell, 
Va.: one 4-ton vertical single-acting — belt- 
driven enclosed type refrigerating machine and 
high-pressure side complete. 

Gould Stordige Battery Company, Depew, 
N. Y.: one 4-ton vertical single-acting belt- 
driven enclosed type refrigerating machine and 
high-pressure side complete. 


one © 


If. Ilughes, Chester, Pa.; one 2-ton vertical 
single-acting belt-driven enclosed type refrig- 
erating machine and high-pressure side com- 
plete. This plant was installed for Robert A. 
Corby, butcher, of Chester, Pa. 

Niagara Alkali Company, Niagara Falls, 
N. Y.; one 20-ton vertical single-acting belt- 
driven enclosed type refrigerating machine and 
high-pressure side complete. This plant was 
installed by the Wegner Machine Company, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


(Continued on page 41.) 
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Chicago Section 


Cincinnati is calling you. Respond. 


Joliet seems to beckoning a few more bank- 
ers. 

Hogs is hogs. Now, what is corn? We 
shall see. ’ 

Trust in Providence, but keep your eye on 
the bank cashier. 


“The nude in art” nothing. Ya don’t have 
to search art for nudity! 


Loads of excitement in the wheat pit, and a 
whole lot more on the fire. 


P. A. Valentine has gone. Armour has al- 
ways a “Star” left, however. 

It might be written of some towns, “Not 
dead, but sleepeth.” Also some firms! 

Not always is the optimist refreshing—life 
insurance and book agents, fo’ instance. 

Those reputed to know say that wheat will 
go to two dollars! Flirtatious, all right. 

Old Torrid Wave made good on the come- 
back. But he departed quickly, bless him! 

Board of Tre ade memberships are now sell- 
ing around $5,000—net to the buyer. Going 
up! 

Selling Belgium savors a whole lot of selling 
Logan’s monument. Who’s going to deliver 
the goods? 

Added to the million or so ways of serving 
eggs we now have, “‘Aigs antique.” They sure 
are, sometimes ! 


Met Jim Agar the other day. Sez he is 
busier ’n a cat scratching on a tin roof. And 
that means some busy! 


Oh, yes! Former Speeder’s Court Judge 
Wade had to pay for auto speeding, and other 
things, sixteen iron men. 

Must be one “l” to be asked by first one, 
and then another, and then some more, to 
“buek up and do a little mayoring.” 

Swift & Company’s sales of fresh beef in 
Chicago for the week ending Saturday, August 
19, 1916, averaged as follows: Domestic beef, 
11.99 cents per pound. 

The present Morgan seems to be bearing up 
pretty well under present conditions and in- 
creased income. Most anyone could manage 
to scratch along under such circumstances. 

We shall pass through this world but once. 
There will be no come-back, no series of posi- 
tively last farewell tours, dinna fergit. 
to the convention at Cincinnati, October 9, 
10 and 11. 


So go 


Michael Patrick Kelly has opened an office 
at 3389 Postal Telegraph Building and will 
handle all kinds of packinghouse products. 
The concern will be known as M. P. Kelly & 
Company. 

“Some fellers are so dog-gone lucky,” said 
Uptub, “that just as soon as they take out 
accident, health or life insurance they get hurt. 
fall sick or die right away. Can you beat such 
guys for luck?” 

William Dwyer, for many years police officer 
on the floor of the Board of Trade, has been 
appointed chief of the Board’s police depart- 
ment to succeed Albert J. Smith, who recently 
bought a membership. 


Ben Frankfeld, of New York; H. P. Fritot. 
of Havana, and°H. B. Darling, of the Atlanta 
Refining & Manufacturing Company, all well 
and favorably known in the trade, were wel- 
come visitors in Chicago during the week. 

Richard W. Oake, George M. Nicoll and 
Charles A. Murphy have formed a triumvirate 
and will conduct a grain, lard and provision 
brokerage business in the Exchange Building, 
Union Stockyards. at the old and well-known 
Nicoll stand. 

“Nobody out here cares about the war, U.S. 
Steel common or the price of September ribs,” 
writes Carl M. Aldrich, of the Morton-Gregson 
Company, from the wilds of the Colorado 
tockies. “It’s only who has the biggest 
trout!” Here’s hoping it’s Carl’s! 

Even with hogs at 111% cents, the provision 
pit refuses to get excited. Sam Wolf smiles; 
Tom Gregg says, “Hoot mon” sill Gregson 
says, “Bah! Whatcher talkin’ *bout’? And 
so it goes. You couldn’t ruffle a feather on 
‘em if hogs went to a shilling tomorrow! 

Hogs hit $11.30 nr the highest price 
ever paid since 1865, when $15.25 was paid— 
but in what kind of money is another question. 
This time it’s real coin! The favorite weight 
is 195 to 220 lbs. Canada is taking a whole 
lot of “singers” and doesn’t care about the 
price. 


“The Road to Heaven.” Rev. William M. 
Saunders, pastor of the Avondale Presbyterian 
Church, North Albany, was not so long ago a 
saloon-keeper in Uniontown, Pa. We remem- 
ber a saloon-keeper (Stormy Jordan) in Ot- 
tumwa, Ia., whose sign over the door read, 
‘The Road to Hell!” Well, they were both 
right, p’raps! 

Swift & Company’s “Benefit Baseball Game 
and Field Day’ will be held at Comiskey 
Park, Saturday, September 2, at 2 p. m. 
Events: Ball game, Swift & Company vs. 
Western Electric Company; twenty-minute 
soccer football, and program of other athletic 
events. Swift & Cempany’s South Side Mili- 
tary Club will drill in uniform and the Aryan 
Grotto Band of 60 pieces will furnish the 
music. 


Louis Keefer, one of the few remaining old- 
time Stockyards commission men, died last Sat- 
urday, aged 72, and was buried on Tuesday in 
Rose Hill Cemetery. A large number of prom- 
inent Stockyards men attended the funeral. 
Mr. Keefer began business in the Yards in 
1876, coming here from Allegheny, Pa., and 
joining Levi B. Doud, the firm being Doud & 
Keefer. He was widely known and highly re- 
spected in livestock circles. 


W. L. Gregson writes to The National 
Provisioner on the provision situation as fol- 
lows: “After a period of dullness and _ hesi- 
taney in the futures, an increase in the cash 
demand for both domestic and foreign account 
caused buying of September and October lard 
that put it on new ground and to prices well 
over the previously high prices of the year. 
Meat prices look to be high enough, and they 
may soon begin to curtail consumption, but 
lard while high is comparatively cheaper than 
meat, and is in our judgment in a strong mer- 
chandising position.” 

W.G. Press & Co. say: “A new high record 
for hogs was established on Tuesday when 
a top of $11.30 was made and $11.25 sales 
were quite numerous. The market on com- 
mon hogs sold about 70c. higher than on 
Saturday morning. The previous high record 
price on hogs since the Civil War was $11.20, 
on March 28, 1910. The general average 
price for hogs for some time has been the 
highest in the history of the Unien Stock 
Yards since the Civil War ended. The 
Canadian packers on Tuesday paid $11.25 for 
their hogs at the Chicago Stock Yards to 
ship to Canada. The hogs weighed around 
170 pounds and are known as ‘singers.’ We 
are informed by a Chicago packer who buys 
Canadian hogs in this market to ship to 
Canada that in Toronto on Monday the bulk 
of the hogs sold at $13.25 with a $13.75 top. 
The Canadian packers are quite active buy- 
ers of hogs in our market, and it is claimed 
they will continue to be active. Hog prices 
are startlingly high, but the world’s demand 
for hog products has made these prices and 
there seems little chance for relief for the 
present at least. September is usually a 
month of light hog receipts and a good month 
for the demand for hog products, but in 
October, when the supply of hogs starts to 
market, hogs could easily break close to 8c., 
and a prominent commission man at the 
Yards said yesterday he would not be sur- 
prised to see hogs sell at 8e. in October. Of 
course, this depends upon the supply and 
demand. We see little opportunity for satis- 
factory investments on either side of the 
September and October provision futures.” 





H. P. Henschien R. J. McLaren 
HENSCHIEN & McLAREN 
Architects 
Old Colony Bldg. Chicago, Ill. 
PACKING PLANTS AND COLD STORAGE 
CONSTRUCTION. 











J. B. ZIEGLER & CO. 


Greases, Tallows, Oils 
Stearines 


Tankage, Bones, Hoghair 
Consignments Solicited 
WEBSTER BLDG., CHICAGO 








CHEMICAL & ENGINEERING CO. 


Expert Assistance 
CHEMISTS BACTERIOLOGISTS 


Chemical control of Packing Plants. Yearly 
contracts solicited. 


608 SO. DEARBORN ST. CHICAGO, ILL. 





H. C. GARDNER F. A. LINDBERG 


GARDNER & LINDBERG 
ENGINEERS 
Mechanical, Electrical, Architectural 
Specialties: Packing Plants, Cold Storage, 
Manufacturing Plants, Power Installatiens, 


Investigations. 
1134 Marquette Bldg. CHICAGO 











D. E. Washington, Mgr. & Chief Engr. 





PACKERS ARCHITECTURAL & ENGINEERING co. 


—-ENOINEERS— 


PACKING HOUSES, ABATTOIRS, COLD STORAGES 
Manhattan Bid.., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Wm. H. Kneh Engr. 





Cable Address Paccr~~- 
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Anhydrous 


I°FS your engineer run YOUR refrigerating plant to produce best re- 
sults using an anhydrous ammonia he knows is best for YOUR inter- 


Must he produce the best results he can with an anhydrous ammonia 
which is purchased upon a basis OTHER than that of quality? 


Your engineer knows that a guaranteed pure and dry anhydrous am- 
monia made from a strictly mineral base does produce best results. 


Only by using such an ammonia can you reduce operating expenses. 





“EVERY OUNCE ENERGIZES” 


Fill your requirements. 
Used by most of the leading packers throughout the United States. 
SUPREME means pure, dry, highest quality anhydrous ammonia. 
Less power and less coal = less expense. 
Better refrigeration and more satisfaction = greater efficiency. 


MORRIS & COMPANY, 


Ammonia 


Chicago, U. S. Yards 








CHICAGO PACKING 
COMPANY 


Beef and Pork Packers 
Boneless Beef Cuts. 
Sausage Materials. 

Commission Slaughterers. 

U. S. GOVERNMENT INSPECTION 


Corr d 


vy 


UNION STOCK YARDS 
CHICAGO 


Calicited 








Established 1877 
W. G. PRESS & CO. 
175 W. Jackson Blv’d, Chicago 


PORK LARD SHORTRIBS 
For Future Delivery 


GRAIN Correspondence Solicited STOCKS 











W. B. HULME 
BROKER 


PACKING HOUSE AND COTTON OIL 
PRODUCTS—GREASE AND TALLOW 
739 Postal Telegraph Building, Chicago 


CODE: Cross Robinson 











John Agar Co. 
Union Stock Yards CHICAGO, ILL. 


Packers and Commission 
Slaughterers 
Beef, Pork and Mutton 


Members of the American Meat 
Packers’ Association. 











Carl ere 





SWIFT CITY EMPLOYEES PICNIC. 

Swift & Company’s “City Market Em- 
ployees Pienic” was staged on August 19 at 
Dellwood Park, near Joliet, transportation 
being by special trains on the Chicago & Alton, 
and was well attended, including many from 
the general office and numerous customers. 
Needless to say, everybody had a good time. 
Harold H. Swift, E. L. Ward, M. G. Mid- 
daugh, H. B. Colins, A. D. White, J. Chaplin, 
A. J. Buffington and “Uncle Billy” Russell 
were among the celebrities noticed. 

Everybody wore a Swift & Company badge 
and an identification card stating: “I am 
(giving the name and connection with Swift 
& Company). Who are you?” That big “S” 
not only stands for Swift & Company, but 
“System,” and the picnic was systematically 
arranged and carried out. 

Committees were as follows: 

Arrangements—A. M. Kuehne, chairman: 
E. L. Ward, office manager; J. R. Hills, ad- 
vertising department; J. W. Rose, packing- 
house market; C. F. Brown, So. Water street 


market: EF. W. Rooney, No. Halsted street 
market: F. J. Erb, Madison street market : 
G. A. Raible, city market department; G. 8. 
Jones, Englewood market: G. J. Bohling 
South Chicago market: F. J. Kester, Lincoln 


avenue market: R. FE. Kaderabek, Hammond, 


Ind., market: R. Lb. Cooley, city market de- 
partment. 

Reception and Introduction—A. Nelson, 
chairman: J. J. O'Rourke, State street mar- 
ket: T. W. Cody, State street market; E. C, 
Fricek. Hammond wholesale market; M. C. 
Mandernack, Hammond wholesale market; A. 
I). White, advertising department; W. L. 
McDonough, Hammond, Ind., market; E. W. 
Bichler, Ilammond, Ind., market; G. D. Kel- 
ler, Englewood market; R. C. Roushey, Engle- 
wood market; J. B. Stearn, 41st street market; 
Miss Kk. V. Griffin, 41st street market; E. B. 
Atherton, No. 14 Fulton market; M. W. Fos- 
ter, No. 14 Fulton market; W. K. Dyas, No. 
15 Fulton market; W. T. Allen, No. 15 Fulton 
market; J. A. Russell, Lincoln avenue market ; 
J. F. Boenning, Lincoln avenue market; C. H. 
Madden, Madison street market; C. BE. Vanat- 
ter, Madison street market; D. H. Ross, No. 
Halsted street market; A. Hansen, No. Hal- 
sted street market; W. J. Russell, packing- 
house market; C. J. Moss, packinghouse 
market; D. S. Gardner, South Chicago mar- 





ket; KK. J. Kantzler, South Chicago market ; 
J. J. Frett. Omaha So. Water market: R. A. 
Kelsey, Omaha So. Water market; E. V. 
Johnson, So. Water street market: <A. J. 
Schwarz, So. Water street market; R. W. 
lowes, jobbing department; M. G. Middaugh, 
branch house department; H. W. Tobey, law 
department; II. B. Collins, eproduce depart- 
ment. 

Transportation—IF’. H. Frederick,  chair- 
man; J. M. McDonald, branch house account- 
ing; J. Groh, hammond wholesale market; (. 
I, MeDonough, South Chicago market: G. 
Gossin, So. Water street market; W. A. Otto, 
fist street market: M. Hl. Scheibach, No. 
Halsted street market; W. Calhoun, So. Water 
street market; W. EI. Millner, State street 
market. 

Games and Athletics—H. McDowell, chair- 
man; W. J. Callahan, transportation depart- 
ment; B. Kennedy, beef department: R. JJ. 
Godfrey, South Chicago market; A. H. Hruda, 
South Water street market; J. W. Housley, 
Omaha Packing Company; O. G. Miller. citys 
market department; I. A. Dunsmore, packing- 
house market; W. P. McDonough, Madison 
street market; C. E. Barry, beef department; 
M. O. Weisner, State street market: W. J. 
Wilson, sheep and lamb grading department: 

(Continued on page 41.) 
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CHICAGO LIVE STOCK 


RECBIPTS. 

Cc attle. Calv es, Hogs. Sheep. 
Monday, Aug. 14 18,751 47,807 29,968 
Tuesday, Aug. 15 13,062 


Wednesday, Aug. 16. 
Thursday, Aug. 17. 
Friday, Aug. 18 
Saturday, Aug. 19 











‘Total last week 49,000 86,065 
Previous week 17.s00 74,720 
Cor. week, 1915 2,959 92,317 64,073 
tor week, 1914 52,200 91,801 95,288 


SHIPMENTS, 
Monday Aug 14 4,184 15 











Tuesday Aug. 15 1,562 1 

Wednesday Aug. 16. 1.424 1 

Chursday Aug. 17 2.060 5 

Friday Aug. 18 762 O7 

Saturday Aug. 19 29 

Total last week 13,621 97 

Previous week 2,520 335 

08. ween 191s 10 DIS 142 4 

Cor. week, 1914 7,278 HLS 12,576 12,661 

CHICAGO TOTAL RECBIPTS LIVESTOCK. 

Cattle. Hogs. Sheep 

Year to Aug, 19, 1916. .1,443,616 5,499,855 2,502,117 

Same period, 1915 1,402,127 4,678,468 2,027,716 


Combined receipts of hogs at eleven points: 


Week ending Aug. 19, 1916 
Previous week 

Corresponding week, 1915 
Corresponding week, 1914 
Total year to date 

Same period, 1015 


15,000 
146,000 
168.000 
t1S.c0 
19.065.000 
16,001,000 
14, 758,000 


Kansas City, 


Same period, 1914 
Receipts at seven points (Chicago, 
Omaha, St. Louis, St, Joseph, Sioux City, 


is follows 





St. Paul 








Cattle Hogs. Sheep. 

Week to Ang. 19, 1916 TSO) 48.3000 210.000 

Previous week IS1.s00 moO. Toe 214.500 

Same period, 115 153,100 285.500 HOW 

Same period, 1914 164.000) 262,100 25s oe 

Combined receipts at seven markets for 1916 to 
Aug. 19, and « period a year ago 

1916. 1915. 

Cattle +. u67 000 oT oe 

Hogs 15. 869,000 18,405,000 

Shee; ‘ S.STS.000 5.780.000 


CHICAGO PACKERS’ HOG SLAUG 


Week ending August 19, 1916 
Armour & Cv 
Swift & ¢ 
Wilson & Co, 
Morris & Co, 
Hammond Co. 
Western P, Co 
Anglo-American 
Independent DP, Co 
Boyd-Lunham 
Roberts & Oake 
Brennan PDP. ¢ 
Miller & Hart 
Others 


Votals 
otal last week 
Total corresponding week, 1015 
Total corresponding week, 1914 
fotal for 1916 to date 
Corresponding period, 1915 


sHT 


WEEKLY AVERAGE PRICE OF LIVES 


Cattle. Hogs. 





This week $9.70 $10.25 
Previous week 9.50 10.05 
Cor. week, 1915 9.00 6.60 
Cor. week, 1914 ...... 9.10 9.05 
Cor. week, 1913 £30 s.20 
Cor. week, 1912 8.15 830i 
Cor. week, 1911 7.05 7 
CATTLI 


Good to choice steers.. 
Yearlings, good to choice. 
Fair to good steers... 
Range steers 
Stockers and fee ~ders 
Good to choice heifers 
Fair to good cows 
Butcher bulls ..... 


ER. 


6.000 
s 400 
O00 
+000 
then 
2 S00 
Tec 


121,700 
105. S00 
7H, 400 
4.700 
+. 748,500 
$,.344.500 


TOCK. 


Sheep. Lambs 


S7.40 Sloss 
7.40 10.00 
5.00 S.ti 
ti su 
4.25 7.00 
5M S85 
bfee 6.15 
So.0dd 11.10 


3.50@ 7 


0G 10,50 
5O@ &.50 
D0@ 8.25 


W0@ 
-50@ 7.5 





3.40@ 7.2 





THE NATIONAL 


Cutters 
CO. a0cstes 
Bologna bulls 
Good to prime 
Heavy calves 


HOGS, 


Prime light butchers... 
Fair to fancy light wore 
Prime med. weight butchers, 
Prime heavy weight butchers, 
Ileavy mixed packing 
Rough heavy mixed packing. . 
igs, fair to good 

Stags (subject to SO Ibs 


220-250 ibs. 


dockage) 






SHEEP 

Yearlings . $8.25 
Fair to choice ewes . 6.004 
Breeding ewes 7.25@ 
Wethers, fair to’ choice 7.00@ 
Western lambs 

Native lambs 

ee 








CHICAGO PROVISION MARKETS 


Range of Prices. 


SATURDAY, AUGUST 19, 1916. 


Open. High. Low. 
PORK—(Per bbl. = 
September . 
October 
December 


LARD—(Per 100 Ibs. \— 


$27.47 $27.00 
26,25 26.15 








September « 09 1 
October 13.7% 1 
December .... 13.17 13. 





RIBS—(Boxed, 25¢. more than loose) — 


September 14.45 14.47 14.40 
October 14.20 14,22 14.15 
MONDAY, AUGUST 21, 1916. 


PORK—(Per bbl. _ 
September 
October 
December 

LARD—(Per 100 Ibs.)— 
September 7 
October 
December 





RIBS— (Boxed, 25c. more than loose)— — 
September 14.47 14.47 14.: 
October 14.20 14.22 14.10 


TUESDAY 
PORK—(Per bbl.)— 
September 27 
October 
December 
LARD—(Per 


September 


AUGUST 22, 1916. 


27.50 
26.40 





October 
December 

RIBS—( Boxed, 25c. more than loose)— 
September 14.42 14.42 14.55 
October 14.12 14,17 14.07 


WEDNESDAY 
PORK—(Per bbl.)— 


September 
October 
December 
LARD—(Per 100 ibs \— 
September 
October. ; 13 
December .... 1 
January. . 12.78 12.87 
RIBS—( Boxed, 25c. more than loose)— 
September 14.50 14.50 14.25 
October ..... 14.50 14.07 3.97 


THURSDAY 
PORK—(Per bbl.)— 
7.4 


September 
October 








AUGUST 24, 1916, 





December 26.40 
LARD—(Per 100 Ibs.)— 

September 13 80 14.00 

October 14.00 


897, 





December 

January le 
RIBS— (Boxed, 25c. more thes loose) — 

September 14.20 14.50 14.20 
14.00 14.07 15.95 





October 


AUGUST 28, 1916. 


PROVISIONER. 


4.50@ 5.2. 
3.00@ 4.60 
6.00@ 6.50 
oo ceesecccees 10.50@ 12.60 
8.50@10.50 


weees ee $10.75@11.10 
10.50@11.10 
10.70@11.05 
250-320 Ibs, 10.70@11.00 
hanes Cestweecees 10.50@ 10.80 
10.20@ 10.60 

25@ 10.00 

25@10.50 


8.30 
8.25 
10.25@@11.10 

9.50@10.75 


Close. 

















08 





August 26, 


FRIDAY, AUGUST 25, 1916. 





PORK—(Per bbl.)— 
September ... 27.45 27.45 27.15 27.35 
Geteber ..... 26.15 26. 23 26.00 726.05 


LARD—(Per 100 Ibs.)— 





September 14.02 14.30 14.00 ¥14.22 
October 14.07 14.40 14.05 14.30 
December 13.20 13.52 13.20 13.52 
RIBS—( Boxed, 25c. more than’ loose)— 
September 14.35 14.42 14.35 414.37 
October 14.00 14.12 14.00 14.12 
+Bid. Asked 
—*e 


CHICAGO RETAIL FRESH MEATS. 
(Corrected weekly by Pollack Bros., 41st and Halsted 
Streets.) 


Beef. 


Wbee BED. TORE cccccccceccocecccscsce te GB 
Native Sirloin Steaks ..........0.eeeeeees 25 @28 
Native Porterhouse Steaks ..........+++++- 30 @35 
Native Pot Roasts ........cceecceceeeeees 16 @18 
Rib Roasts from light cattle ..........+... 14 @18 
BOOS BROW ccccccccccetcvcoscesese ae eeien 12 @l4 
Boneless Corned Briskets, Native ....... --16 @18s 
Corned Rumpe, Native .......ccsccccccccs @16 
Corned Ribs 

Corned Flanks ......ccsecceeee 

Round Steaks ....cccccccccccccccccccccese 

Round Roasts ......eseseeeee 


Shoulder Steaks ..... 
Bhewider Roasts ..cccccccccecccvcccccccccee 
Shoulder Neck End, Trimmed... 
MONOE eRe .ccccvccccccccccccvecccvccecs 








Hind Quarters, fancy .......... sococeccccae Ge 
Pore Quartere, TOMY ...cccccccccccscccccs 18 @2 
. GED 084466606000 cwres wemsttersecee Te 
BSE weccncsrseteesescenvesscuecvctsvoneus @l4 
Chepe, showl@er, per ID... cccccccccccecccce @20 
Chops, rib and loin, per Ib...........+06- @35 
Chops, French, each .....ccccccccccccseces @15 

Mutton. 
DN becceneseeteressceeunceuedbevesoeeten 20 @22 
| Se ae a a een ane 
DD, ccc ce wediesnaiiate iiocwensikeunee 16 @18 
SE SE. von. wecascesseceesneresequesn 20 @22 
BOND GeRNOese nccccccccccecccss eccces 2-015 @1T 
BED GRE Lele CROPS. .cccvccccccscocccccescee GB 
Showlder Chops .....cccceses weideeeeseoeus 18 

Pork. 

Pest Takes .ccccccescece eeccesececccesoeos 18 22 
Bo, Re ee ee or er 22 @24 
Pork Shoulders ..... Poecccccceccorooccece ° @16 
DO. SD sacvaceroceccecdueseréeceses @35 
Pork Butts @1s 
Spare Ribs @12% 
0 Saar @12% 
Pigs’ Heads @s& 
Leaf Lard @12% 
TURD GQuenGeNe ccccccccccccs eekewneea@eodan 2 @22 
Fore Quarters @16 
EM Seevecerecevasesebecedsedeeeessececedl @22 
DD iconpnisinneuadare @16 
ee Soo ae ee eae eee @20 
DE Scccscerecesesesseedevecenscoeses @35 
Rib and Loin Chopra @30 
DER: ccvsccscesacndacesrspeuseebencrseeseve 7 
EE SE aT APA oe S 4 
BORO, POF CWE. ...ccccccce etikentiiwsene @i5 
. 3°93 4 See eae @29 
Calfskins, under 18 Ibs. (deacons)......... @65 
HP secccesercensseses senhiiteeidiiteamibiediabarnanbig @22% 








Watch Page 48 for 


Business Chances 








STERNE & SON CO. 


Just Brokers 
Tallow, Grease, Stearine 
Animal and Vegetable Fats and Oils 


Postal Tel. Bldg., Chicago 

















| DRYERS 
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AND CONTINUOUS PRESSES Economical 
Great Capacity 


SAVING IN LABOR ALONE IN ONE YEAR WILL 
OFFSET COST TO INSTALL 


For Tankage, Blood, Bone, Fertilizer, all Animal and 
Vegetable Matter. 


houses, fertilizer and fish reduction plants in the world. 


American Process Co. 


68 William St., = = 


Efficient 


Installed in the largest packing- 


Send for Catalogue T. B. 


New York 








si Ai enisome 
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CHICAGO MARKET PRICES 


WHOLESALE FRESH MEATS. 


Prime native steers 
Good native steers 





Hind Quarters, choice ; with beef and pork 


Luncheon Sausage, cloth paruffiine 


Special Compressed Sausage 





Oxford Lean Butts 





eee eee seereresereresssereseees ese <2 


Country Smnoked Sausage . 


Cow Loin Ends (hips) 
Yo, & Pork Sausage, short link 
Boneless lean butts in casings 


Delicatessen Loaf 


Summer Sausage. 
Best Sumner H. Cc, 





Polish sausage, %s@%es . 





Head Cheese, kits 


VINEGAR PICKLED GOODS. 


Pickled Plain Tripe, in 200-Ib. barrels.......... 





Pickled Ox Lips, in 200-lb. barrels............. 2 
Pp ickled Pork Snouts, in 200-lb. barrels... 


Short Cut, barrels..... 55.00 
CORNED, BOILED AND ROAST BEEF. 


lor 2 — to case...... 


ensusapoarse en EXTRACT OF BEEF. 





EPA SBE NERO REN EEE AT "BARRELED BEEF ‘AND PORK. 


Beef Hams (220 Ibs. 


Round Dressed Lambs.........:-eeeeeeeees 


Family Back Pork 


Lamb Tongues, each 





Sheep Tongues, each 
Sheep Heads, each 


Preh. Pork, Etc. 


to 6, natural color, 


etree ie it, go .. SRN 
ag Oe Cartons, rolls or prints, 
Cartons, rolls or prints, 2@5 TE ccs eccost 


Shortenings, 30@60 Ib. 
DRY SALT MEATS. 


Loose are 4c. less.) 


Extra Lean Trimmings 


Pe Ty, TES os orev ccscccicvecces 
COND vce cress rcceccesseeee 
ee ee 


nor 
WHOLESALE SMOKED MEATS. 








and strip, 5@6 avg 
‘and — 3@4 avg 











BteR MeeE BeeNRNG cnc ccccccvecesesvccesee 
Dated Heel MOGeNeW: ....cscccceses coccces 
Dated Beek Outshdes ....ccrcccccccescecses 
Regular Boiled Hams ...... 
Smoked Boiled Hams 
vee ee re erry ree 
ek ee 
Cooked Rolled Shoulder ...........se00. 


SAUSAGE CASINGS. | 
F. 0, B. CHICAGO. 
ele eee +006 
OE GU. DOMNIIB: hoc dc ic'v0cs50ts000eces 
Beef middles, per set ......... 
Heel DUNG, POF POCO... cccvcccccceccccsee 
Beef weasands ....... ecccece 
Beef bladders, medium ...... 





Hog casings, free of salt .... 





Hog middles, per set ....... 

Hog bungs, export ...... “on 

oe ene ree 
ee EY NONE 05 bs0essc-cenneennes ve 

HGS BURR. NATTOW .ccccccccccese cece 
Hog stomachs, per piece .......... ° eee 


imported wide sheep casings ° 
Imported medium wide sheep casings...... 
Imported medium sheep casings....... 





*Owing to unsettled war conditions reliable 


casing quotations cannot be given. 


FERTILIZERS. 
oo ee | ree 3.00 
Ce re eee | 
Concentrated tankage, ground 





Ground CAMMATC, 1296... .ccccvcccccece 
So eee 
Ground tankage, 9 and 20%.......... 
Crushed tankage, 9 and 20%.......... 2.60 
Ground tankage, 64 and 30%........24.00 
Ground raw bone, per ton ........ ao 


Ground steam bone, per ton 


HORNS, HOOFS AND BONES. 


Horns, No. 1, 65@70 Ibs. aver.........140.00@150.00 


Hoofs, black, per tom ........ oe 


seeeeee 29.00@ 30,00 


Hoofs, striped, per ton..............++- 29.00@ 30.00 
Hoofs, white, per ton ..... ° - 45.10@ 50.00 
Flat shin bones, 40 Ibs. ave., per. ton. 50.00@ 60.00 
Round shin bones, 38-40 Ibs., av, per ton 50.00@ 60.00 
Round shin bones, 50-52 lba. av,, per ton 60.00@ 70.00 
Long thigh bones, 90-95 lbs. av., per ton 80.00@ 90.00 


Skulls, jaws and knuckles, per ton 
Prime steam, cash 
Prime steam, loose 
SE, 40d abv Stee dks ewe pieweenk Gameen 
Cempound 
WONT BAPE ccccccsscccess 


I'rime voleo 
Tallow 
DE Sos 401s cb ebbeewes wepeewsawe 
Grease, A white 


Oleo oil, extra 
ENED? WE sais kb-4 sds ono ohb-0-o-aemesencen 
NIE fag rns loco acareoes banter eae ee ae 
Linseed, bbls. 
Corn oil, loose 


TALLOWS. 


wees 35.00@ 40.00 


2 chee oe dees 94@ 9% 


Prime City 


SN i 500g 5 xpandisieweeweeneenee 8K@ 


Packers’ Prime 
Packers’ No. 1 
Packers’ No, 2 


White, choice 
White, ‘‘A” 
White, “‘B”’ 
Bone 
PE ci osateereeereas 
House 
Yellow 
ee 
Glycerine, C. P. 


CEEPOGROND, GPRRIRIES os 66600550 60:60:56 00000 e08 32 


Glycerine, crude soap 
Glycerine, candle 

COTTONSEED OILS. 
Pp, S. Y., loose 
ee ee ea 
Soap stock, bbls., concen., 62@65% f. a... 


eee ee ee ee 


@4 
Soap stock, loose, reg., 50% r. f. &........ 1%@ 1% 
Cc 


OOPERAGE. 


Ash pork barrels, black iron hoops.... 1.05 
Oak pork barrels, black iron hoops.... 1.15 
Ash pork barrels, galv. iron hoops.... 1.25 
Red oak lard tierces ..............65 +. 1.45 
Wide COE. WANE CIRNGOD: on vcs vccccsieces 15 
White oak ham-curing a g % 
BEEPS scccecccece TT 


Prices” t. °. hs * Chicago. 
CURING MATERIALS. 


eR GUIIE, 6.5 065.008 464aeseesskneerss 
Refined nitrate of soda, car lots f. o. b. 


N. @ 5% 
Boracic acid, ‘crystal. to powdered vensveses SE 
TOURS: cccccccees yaseseeas eisebass sevececee OB%YO®@ TH 


Sugar— 
Te Ss chines cscs vcd vcaueses 
WUROEREION, GUORUIRGOE oo. ccccccvcccesese 


I RE, bio 006 sbi0 scan sepaeeden 


Salt— 


Soltem. tn ands. SO! Wisc cece vciesicccese 


Ashton, car lots, per SACK......cceceees 





English packing, T. H. & Co., car lots, 


| SPPPPrrerrrrrireririiir eT. 


English packing, Cheshire, car lots, per sack. 
English packing, pure dried vacuum, per sack. 
English packing, Liverpool ground alum, 


BE xcwexscdeenentwwnsensaeee as 
Michigan, granulated, car lots, per “ton 


Michigan, medium, car lots, per ton......... 
Casing salt, 280 lbs., 2x@38x, car lots, per bbl.. 


Prices f. 0. b. Chicago. 
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Retail Section 


WINDOW AND SHOP DISPLAY. 

The value of attractive window and count 
display for the retail butcher is something 
that cannot be too often impressed upon the 
trade The up-to-date retailer Knows what 
this means. He is constantly studying up 
new methods of display to attract customers, 
and he is never too busy or too much inter 
ested in other things to give time to the 
study of something new in this line 


Cured meats and canned goods are always 


illeged shortage of supplies, an ofticial ot 
the British Board of Trade went into the 
tuation in detail with a New York Times 
orrespondent Instead of a food shortage, 
i said England was exceptionally well sup- 
plied. Meat conditions were the least favor 
able, but even in that regard supplies were 
aimpie 

‘It is ridiculous,” said he, “to hear the 
ceports that are being spread about that 


Eneland is on the verge of beine redueed to 





PT) ‘armours 
JRE | FED {Products 


- L | we worLo'S 


NDARD 


oust E. jh aauf Meat Co, 
~ ; - T 7 


= 








AN EXTERIOR VIEW OF A PROGRESSIVE MARKET IN DENVER 


Note the attract ‘ emtinre 


available for display purposes, and can be 
utilized without expensive preparation For 
fresh meats refrigeration is necessary unde 
modern shop conditions, either in the window 
or for counter display of cut meats. If the 
shop can afford refrigeration an investment 
in refrigerated show-cases and window case- 
is decidedly worth while. It places at the 
retailer’s disposal facilities for attractivel) 
displaying his stock that is bound to draw 
trade. 

The illustrations shown here are of the 
front and interior of a shop in Denver, Colo 
the proprietor of which is one of those butch 
ers who believes in modern methods. His 
signs as well as his arrangement of good- 
show that. He has also used his window 
space economically and to double effect by 
making a double or two-story window dis 
play, with meat cuts below and cured prod 
ucts above 

Che picture of the shop interior also show- 
how he has utilized everything to advantage 
including refrigerated counter cases, shelving 
wall racks, ete The corn-stalk decorations 
are a neat and suggestive idea in connection 
with choice meats. The illustrations a 


from the Armour Magazine 


*, 
“ 


NO BRITISH MEAT SHORTAGE. 
Reports having been spread of impending 


food regulations in Great Britain because of 


the double windew cisplias 


Nothing 


ould be further from the truth. The actual 


a black bread and no meat diet 


fact is that the material for black bread 
hardly exists in this country. We have 
ample wheat to make white bread, and there 
is not the slightest probability of the sup 


ply running low <-o as to create anything 


like a shortage or even so that anything ap 
proaching the necessity of bread rations 
will be reached. 

‘Now, when we come to meat it must bi 
admitted that the situation is a bit ditfer- 
ent, but there’s nothing to cause the slight 
est alarm. Great Britain today, besides het 
own needs, has to ship a considerable quan 
tity to her armies in France, Saloniki, and 
Egypt, while her allies in part are drawing 
While actual 


imports of meat to Great Britain are less 


on the same sources of supply 


now than before the war. that gives no ae- 
curate idea of the true situation in the 
British Isles. In time of peace 60 per cent. 
of the meat consumed in the British Isles 
is home grown, and from reports we get 
trom cattle growers there is no reason to 
believe that there has been any falling oft 

“As to imported beet and mutton it i- 
true that there has been a falling off, but as 
against that we have imported immensely 
vreater quantities of ham and bacon. In 
seven months of this vear 300,000 tons of 
ham and bacon have come to Great Britain, 
as against 200,000 tons in the same period 
of 1914, 

“It can be put down with all firmness 
that Great Britain, far from facing a meat 
famine, is in a fairly comfortable position 
and with no prospect of a change, except for 
the better. Now a-~ to the prevailing high 
prices for meat the real fact is that it is 
only the requirements of the army that 
cause it. Great Britain uses for the most 
part her homegrown cattle. 

“The demand being so great for the meat 
prices have gone up. In considering prices, 
one has to calculate that there are thousands 
of women now doing heavy work who need 
meat while before the war they led sedentary 
lives, eating little meat. Because of all this 
demand taken in relation te the needs of 
the army. prices of meats naturally have 
gone up.” 

















\N INTERIOR VIEW OF THE SAME DENVER MARKET 


It is needless te say that this merchant knows his cost to sell and his profits to a de 
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LOCAL AND PERSONAL. 


Geo. Swatford and Charles Wells have 
opened a meat market at Allerton, Lowa. 

J. Q. Lewis has withdrawn from the meat 
firm of J. Q. Lewis & Company at Mar- 
quette, Mich., and the new firm name is Wil- 
liam D. Chubb & Son. 

Wm. Schaefer has sold his meat market 
in Appleton, Minn., to Carl Dahl. 

C. Kieland has purchased a meat market 
in Dalton, Minn 

Gustrud & Johnson have sold their meat 
market in Spicer, Minn., to W. C. Hendrick- 
~on 

A meat market has been opened at Three 
lerks, Mont., by Collier & Rump. 

W. C. Ulrich has purchased the meat mar- 
ket in Pierce, Neb., formerly conducted by 
Seda & Chase. 

George Estes has sold his meat market in 
Springview, Neb., to Bert Chase. 

O. O. Groh has purchased the meat busi- 
ness in Kulm, N. D., formerly conducted by 
William Lange. 

Martin Benz has opened a butcher shop in 
(anton, S. D. 

Kmerich Hoett has been succeeded in the 
neat business at Juneau, Wis., by Fred 
Richardt 

Walter Johnsen has purchased William 
Brodbeck’s meat market in Platteville, Wis 

A. J. Flint, of Moscow, Ida., has purchased 
the meat business of Johnson & Son in 
Croy. 

Ed Stinnett is opening as the Sanitary 
Meat Market in Billings, Mont. 

Edgar, Roe & Swank. meat dealers, are 
about to enlarge their building in Billings, 
Mont. 

W. H. Moore, Jr., has been elected trustee 
for the meat business of R. B. Tolmie, Los 
Angeles, Cal. 

Kinde Bros. have sold their meat business 
in Lapeer, Mich., to the former owner, John 
(. Dent. 

E. B. Lutz, a butcher at 319 Penn street, 
Reading, Pa., died suddenly from apoplexy 

Asher Wright, for the past six vears pro- 
prietor of the butcher shop at 1853 Myrtle 
avenue. died at his home in Brooklyn, N. Y 
Mr. Wright is survived by his widow, one 
~on and two daughters. 

Milton Rowell’s meat market on Sixteenth 
street. Watervliet, N. Y., has been destroyed 
Dv fire, 

John Karl, a retired butcher, died at his 
home, 760 Blandina street, Utica, N. Y., after 
a long illness. 

George Billman, 79 vears old, died at lis 
home, 13 South Arlington avenue, Baltimore. 
Md., from Bright’s disease. 

It is reported that bids are being received 
bv John Paulu, an architect, tor the erection 
of a meat market in Carrollville, Wis. A 
meat market will also be erected at Eleventh 
avenue and Lapham street, Milwaukee, Wis. 

A new building will be erected in Adams, 
N. Y¥., by F. S. Lyman, in which he will 
pen a meat market. 

The People’s Meat Company, Owatonna, 
Minn., has been incorporated by M. J. Me- 
Grath. R. Riehartz, L. Virtue and C. F. Ellis. 
ind have taken over P. J. Rockwood’s’ meat 
tnarket on West Broadway. 

rhe Parlor Meat Market at Atlantic, Iowa, 
us been closed. 

\ meat market will be opened at 1458 
Flushing avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y., by J. J. 
Walters 

\ meat market will be opened at 40 N, 
Main street, Royal Oak, Mich., by Frank 
Westfall. 

J. HW. Finley’s meat market at Mountain 
(.rove, Mo., has bee purchased by F. D. 
Sible. 

Grinstat? Bros.’ meat market in Lincoln- 
ille, Kan., has been purchased by Reuben 
Gilbert, Jr. 

Fire destroyed Berrie Gros. meat market 
at Champion, Mich. 

\ meat market will be opened in Tescott., 
Kan., by G Smith. 

A. J. Lee’s meat and grocery market at 
1200 North Adams street, Fort Worth, Tex., 
has been destroyed by fire. 

The meat market at Union, Neb., formerly 
onducted by Hunt & Morton, is now owned 
by C. F. Morton. 
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The meat and fish market at Derby, Conn., 
conducted by Charles M. Swain and George 
Cadieux, has been closed. 

Archie Durand, 70 years of age, a well- 
known butcher of Syracuse, N. Y., died at 
his home on New York avenue, from heart 
trouble. 

Joseph Krauskopt, a butcher of 590 Boule- 
vard, Rockayay Keach, N. Y., tiled a volun- 
tury petition in bankruptcy. — Liabilities 
$2,616.67 and assets, 31,475.19. 

The meat market of <A. Mattson at 
Dickey, N. D., has been destroyed by fire. 

Peter Summers has sold his meat market 
in Sabeth, Kan., to Ray Newman. 

The Voltz meat market at Galena, Kan., 
has been destroyed by tire, 

O. S. Mullin has sold his meat market in 
Llolton, Kan. 

A meat and grocery market will be opened 
in the Truskett building, Caney, Kan., by 
Rufus Newby. 

Henry Hubber has succeeded to the meat 
business of Hubber & Barber, Stromsburg, 
Neb. 

Kr. W. Fuller has been succeeded in the 
meat business at) Lexington, Neb. by \ 
Nekzinger & Son. 

Dolin & Wisong have discontinued thei 
meat business at Lone Pine, Neb. 

Frank Panek las purchased the Jetk Horn 
Meat Market in Harvard, Neb. 

I. E. Martin has closed out his meat busi- 
ness in Allegan, Mich., and will go farming. 

Bruno Lorenzen las sold out. and his 
brother,’ Harry Lorenzen, is now sole pro- 
prietor of the meat market at Atlantic, 
lowa, 

The Virginia Meat Market at 100° Chest- 
nut street, and the Mesaba Market, 318 
Chestnut street. Virginia, Minn., are now 
under the manavement of the Virginia Meat 
& Packing Company. 

The Dulaney & Holman meat market at 
present located at 417 Reed street, Moberly, 
Mo., will move to 404-406 Reed street. 

An association has been organized in Port- 
land, Ore.. to be known as the East Side 
Meat Dealers’ Association, with the follow- 
ing otticers: O. O. Norene. president: Daniel 
Dver, Vice president: Harry Mulholland. 
secretary, and R. L. Skinner, treasurer. 

tobert Boller, formerly in the meat busi 
ness at Lafayette, Ind.. died from appendi 
citis. He is survived by his widow and three 
children. 

Frank Stilwell has purchased Edward Al- 
len’s meat business at Moundsville, W. Va. 

Esaias DB. Lutz. ae well-known butcher, 
lied at his home, 319 Penn street. Reading, 
Pa., from apoplexy. 


a 


SWIFT’S CHICAGO PICNIC. 


Continued trom page 37. 
R. L. Gronan, Engiewood market: J. (. Mas 
ker, branch house department: A. Wagner. 
{Ist street market: B. HH. Burgess. O. DP. 
Company, Se. Water street: Miss Marie I. 
Schultz, packinghouse market; Miss Josephine 
King, Hammond wholesale market. 

Music and Dancing—E. Hl. Talbot, chair- 
man: O. A. Pregenzer, Madison street market 
Kk. UU. Gifford, saus: department : Rudolph 
veff, packinghouse market; Miss Emma Wil- 
helmy. Se. Water street market; H. J. Moreth, 
Lincoln avenue market: H. RR. Olson, No. 
Ilalsted street market: J. F. Smith. lard de- 
artment: J. A. Russell, jobbing department 
J. FL Miller, Lincoln avenue market: W. VT’. 
Mansiield, Hammond, [nd. 

Finance—¢ H. Doyle, chairman: <A. J. 
Skinner, branch house accounting department 
R. H. Duryee, office manager department; C. 
J. Tressler, law department: W. G. Ehrler, 
packinghouse market; J. J. ‘Thulis, packing- 
house market: E. R. Hagglund, soap depart- 
ment: J. S. Wyne, refinery department: G. W. 
Drake, So. Chicago market. 

Safety First—G. L. Mallery. chairman: B. 
ik. Rangecroft, Lincoln avenue market; G. M, 
Whyte. employees medical department; P 
Kanary, Madison street market: P. O’Brien, 
So. Water street market: J. Weirich, No. 
Halsted street market: J. RR. Williamson, 
superintendent’s office. 

EK. B. A. and Employees Medical Depart- 
ment—F. B. MeAdow, chairman; Dr. Lipman, 





4] 


employees medical department; Miss Beck, 
employees medical department. 

The program and results of athletic events, 
which were a feature of the day, was as fol- 
lows: 

Fifty yard dash for boys under 12 years— 
First, James Channon; second, Harold Allen; 
third, John Rooney. 

lifty vard dash for girls under 12 years— 
First, Frances Forker; second, Alma McDon- 
ald; third, Laura Stephenson. 

Fifty vard race for fat men—First, John 
HTousley ; second, A. M. Kuchal; third, S. 
Miller. 

Seventy-five yard handicap for managers— 
lirst. George Kellar; second, D. S. Gardner. 

Seventy-five vard dash for house men and 
office men—First, Ed. Blair; second, R. Lund- 
guist; third, L. M. Billings. 

Seventy-five vard dash for shipping clerks 
and drivers—First, Harry Olson; second, A. 
IX. Verleaski: third, E, Lasky. 

One hundred yard dash open to all employees 

First, Ed. Blair; second, E. J. Dunlavy. 

Ege race, ladies—First, Josephine King; 
second, Vera Bartz. 

Four hundred yard relay race, four men 
from a market, each man to run 100 yards— 
First, A. Englehart, Milo Weisner, Harry Ol- 
son and P. i. Quinn. 

In the afternoon a very exciting, well-played 
ball game was played between the North and 
South Side teams, the North Side winning by 
a score of 4 to 3. After the ball game there 
was a twenty-minute drill by the South Side 
Military Company, composed exclusively of 
Swift & Company employees. The company 
were in their new khaki uniforms and their 
drilling showed that Captain Simmons has 
accomplished a great deal during the short 
time the company has been together. 


—+— 


YORK REFRIGERATION EQUIPMENT. 
(Continued from page 35.) 

Texas Brewing Company, Fort Worth, 
Tex.: 12 “Shipley” Flooded atmospheric am- 
monia condensers, each 20 ft. long, 12. pipes 
high, made of 2-in. pipe. 

Hotel Knickerbocker, New York, N. Y.; one 
“Shipley” Flooded double pipe ammonia con- 
deuser, IS ft. 2 in. long, 8 pipes high, made 
of 2-in. and 3-in. pipe. 

Mono Service Cream Company, Knoxville, 
Tenn. ; one “Shipley” Flooded double pipe am- 
monia condenser, 18 ft. 2 in. long, 8 pipes 
high. made of 2-in. and 3-in. pipe. 

Weener Machine Company, Buffalo, N. Y.; 
11.570 ft. of 144-in. full weight wrought iron 
piping. two double pipe countercurrent brine 
coolers and miscellaneous material, all of 
which was installed for the Hutchinson Purity 
Ice Crenm Company, Des Moines, Ta. 

Gottlicb-Bauernsclimidt-Straus Brewing 
Company. National Brewery branch, Balti- 
more, Md.: the necessary fittings and accesso- 
ries for changing four of their ammonia con- 
densers to the “Shipley” Flooded atmospherie 
ivpe. 

D. B. Martin Company, Philadelphia, Pa. ; 
1.200 ft. of 2-in full weight piping. 

larmersville Ice & Coal Company, Farmers- 
ville, Tex.; 1,500 ft. of 2-in. direct expansion 
piping, 

fhe T. BB. Gasoline Company, Chelsea, 
Okla. : four 20-ton shell and tube brine coolers. 

Philadelphis Yeast Manufacturing Com- 
pany. Philadelphia, Pa.: six “Shipley’’ Flood- 
ed atmospheric ammonia condensers, each 20 
ft. long, 12 pipes high, made of 2-in. pipe, 
also 4 double pipe countercurrent brine coolers. 

The City Dairy Company, Baltimore, Md. ; 
one 35-ton shell and tube brine cooler. 

Westinghouse Air Brake Company, Wilmer- 
ling, Pa.: one 6 x 12 x 9-in. ammonia pump. 

Wagener Electric Company, St. Louis, Mo.: 
one 9-ton shell and tube brine cooler. 

Swift & Company, Chicago, Ill.; 1,450 ft. 
of 2-in. full weight piping. This piping will 
be installed in their Toledo (Ohio) branch. 

Wegner Machine Company, Buffalo, N. Y.: 
33.400 ft. of 2-in. full weight piping and three 
double pipe countercurrent ammonia condens- 
ers. This apparatus was installed for the 
Kx. M. Davies Company, of Williamson, N. Y. 

Atlantic Iee & Coal Corporation, Americus, 
Ga.: one 24 x 24-in. Corliss valve steam eyl- 
inder. 
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New York Section 


J. F. Shaughnessy, of Chicago, head of the 
Morris small stock department, was in New 
York this week calling on old friends. 

A. C. Dean, head of Swift & Company’s 
credit department in New York, has returned 
from his vacation stay at Long Branch. 

General Superintendent Frank Lyman, of 
Armour & Company’s New York territory, 
is enjoying a few weeks’ rest up State. 

Swift & Company’s sale of beef in New 
York City for week ending August 19, 1916, 
averaged as follows: Domestic beef, 12.49 
cents per pound. 

W. J. Russell, manager of the Swift Pack- 
Market at Chicago, 
City this week 

Billy” Russell is a 
wherever he visits. 


inghouse 
York 
“Uncle 


was in New 
vacation 


great 


on a trip. 


favorite 


Manager C. E. Heller, of Swift’s Atlantic 
Avenue Market, is taking a vacation trip 
through Pennsylvania. 
of the Swift 
also on his annual outing. 


Fer- 
at Newark, is 


Manager J. J. 
guson, house 


Asher Wright, for several years proprietor 
of a retail shop at No. 1853 Myrtle avenue, 
Brooklyn, died last week at his home in 


Ridgewood at the age of 56. He was a 
native of Alsace and had been in the meat 


trade in New York since coming here as a 
boy. 

The Greenpoint Master Butchers’ Asso- 
ciation was organized at a meeting on Mon- 
day night at No. 861 Manhattan avenue, 
Brooklyn. Morris Hoyt was elected presi- 
dent and I. Cavask was made secretary. A 
constitution and by-laws will be adopted and 
the organization completed at the 
meeting. 


next 


The New York City Board of Health ordi- 
nance, regarding the inspection of country 
dressed meats, provides that all stock, not 
inspected by a federal officer at the time of 
killing and so marked, will be received sub- 
ject to city inspection and a charge of de. 
per carcass or part thereof will be levied by 
the city to cover the cost of inspection. 


In the matter of Bloch Bros., bankrupt, 
formerly of 573 to 575 Ninth avenue, New 
York City, and other branches, at a meeting 
the referee in 
Albert Falck 
the 
and Leon Dashew was appointed his counsel. 
The matter was postponed until September 
7 for examination of the bankrupt and wit- 
nesses. 


of the ereditors before bank- 


ruptey on August 23, was 


elected trustee, to supersede assignee, 


The following is a report of the number 
of pounds of meat, fish, poultry and game 
seized and destroyed in the City of New 
York during the week ending August 19, 
1916, by the New York City Department of 
Health: Meat.—Manhattan, 178 lbs.; Brook- 


lyn, 4,080 lIbs.; Queens, 5 lbs.; Richmond, 7 
lbs.; total, 4,270 lbs. Fish.—Manhattan, 29 
Ibs. Poultry and game.—Manhattan, 100 
lbs.; Brooklyn, 31 Ibs.; total, 131 Ibs. 
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HIDE AND SKIN MARKETS. 
(Continued from page 30.) 

about the situation and tanners claim consid- 
erable weakness in line with the Chicago 
packer situation. Even at concessions there 
seems to be very little interest and it looks as 
if consumers are playing a waiting game. 
Several lots of strictly short haired Pennsyl- 
vania buffs are being offered at 20c., but have 
not sold as yet. Tanners’ views are fully 1c. 
less for business. Extremes are quoted at 
211%, @22e. outside for strictly short haired 
goods. New England and Canadian hides are 
steady according to sellers and nominally 
quoted at 1914@20c. flat basis for all weights. 
Southern. hides are unchanged at 19%,¢. for 
far southerns and 204c. for northerns. New 
York states are easy and accumulations are 
reported large in some quarters. Some sales 
are reported of New York State hides at 
19e. flat in carlots. Some sellers are offering 
late receipts at 1914ce. flat, but fail to attract 
buyers’ attention at this figure. 

DRY HIDES.—The common dry hide mar- 
ket .within the past week was fairly active. 
Some movement has started in on fair sized 
quantities of common varieties and certain 
importers have effected sales by shading prices 
\4¢, from former top quotations. One large 
buyer secured 1,000 Orinocos at 3314¢c. and 
about 6,500 Orinocos at 33c.; the latter trade 
off from iast transactions. Large buy- 
ers are negotiating on other selections such as 
Bogotas, ete., and expect these varieties to 
change hands shortly on the basis of 33c. for 
mountains. A sale of about 4,000 Antioquias 
was noted here at 35c.; these hides are re- 
ported going for export. Also a small sale 
was made of 400 La Guayras at and 
23,000 special weight Bogotas at 331¢e. 
Another sale for export was noted here of 
1.200 Bucaramangos at 331,c.; sellers of these 
hides were firmly asking 33%c. for business. 
A small lot of 300 city Guatemalas sold at 
selected. As far as can be learned up 
to the present writing, nothing has been done 
on large lots of dry hides that were under ne- 
gotiations for the past few days, and it will 
not be surprising if some important sales were 
consummated before very long on the basis of 
33c. for mountain Bogotas. A sale is reported 
of 4,000 Bogotas at 33c., but nothing has been 
effected on the large holdings of Bogotas, ete., 
Central Americans or Puerto Cabellos. Buy- 
ers are still holding off and consider the mar- 
ket nominal at 33c. for Bogotas; 32%c. for 
Puerto Cabellos and 32c. for Central Ameri- 
cans. River Plate hides continue inactive, 
although several sales have been noted of kips 
at steady prices. One source reports a sale of 
2.000 Cordovas averaging 5 kilos all winter 
haired at 43%4¢., B. A.’s all winter haired 
4@5 kilos at 4014@40%,c. The market on 


is Ye 


a9 
vo, 





321%¢e. 


best district winter haired Cordovas, 15 per 
cent. seconds averaging 10@11 kilos, is 


not over 3614c., with offerings noted of 10,- 
000 at this figure; also 5,000 Tucumans all 
winter haired 10@11 kilos, 30 per cent. sec- 
onds are being offered at 3514c. An offering 
is noted of 2.000 Montevideo kips 4@5 kilos 
at 38c. and 2,000 Cordovas 5 kilo average at 
431,ce. About 5,000 B. A.’s 10%@11% kilos, 
all inservibles half hair up, 20 per cent. sum- 
mers are being offered at 20c. Brazils are 
inactive with holders talking 3414c. for light 
average Bahia Minas and 38c. for Cearas. 
WET SALTED HIDES.—tThe frigorifico 
market continues to hold firm with good sized 
sales effected both to the United States and 
England. A lot of 8,000 La Plata steers are 


reported sold at 233,c. ; 5,000 La Blanca steers 


at 24c. and 4,000 Armour steers at 235¢c., all 
to the United States. Armour also reports a 
sale of 1,000 steers at 235%c. and Argentina 
4.000 steers at 23%4,c., both of the latter sales 
to Liverpool buyers. The frigorifico kill to 
the month of July was 197,000 and some quar- 
ters state that the unsold stocks last Saturday 
night were about 35,000. No trading has 
been noted on cows, but some reports are cur 
rent from the west that 2,000 La Plata cows 
seld at 244%ec. Sellers are nominally quoting 
current receipts of cows at 24@244,c. A sale 
of 2,500 Sao Paula Brazil packer hides sold 
at 22c. C. & F. New York. In spot lots some 
interest has been shown in Cubans with a sale 
noted of 2,000 light average 35@40 lbs. Ha- 
vanas at 20c. Havana regulars 40@45 Ibs. 
average are freely offered at 19%c. and 45@ 
50 at 19'%%c. Mexicans are nominally un- 
changed at 20%,¢c. for Vera Cruz, Tampicos, 
ete., at 20%,¢. and last sales of Mexico cities 
at 22%4c. A fair sized arrival was noted last 
Monday of wet salted Mexicans on the “Esper- 
anza.” A sale has been noted of 1,200 Paras 
at 1814c. Brazils are steady and Bahias nom- 
inal at 2le. An offering is noted of 4,000 
Rio Grande, 20 per cent. steers and 80 per 
cent. cows at 19%e. and 1,000 Rio Grande 
cows at the same figure; both July salting. 
About 10,000 Rio Janeiros are being offered on 
spot at 16%c. New York reweight basis. 


Boston. 


A few trades in western hides are being put 
through in Boston at about half way between 
the dealers’ asking price and the tanners’ 
idea of the market. There is no great activ- 
ity and it seems apparent that buying is only 
for actual needs. Indications are that the 
market will take on a firmer tone when all 
of the long haired hides have been cleaned 
out, and signs of this are found in the recent 
asking price on choice Ohio hides. However, 
there is little prospect of these high asking 
prices being paid until the leather market 
takes on a decided improved tone. Western 
extremes are quoted at 214%,@22\%%c., accord- 
ing to section, percentage of long hair and 
percentage of seconds. Ohio buffs are quoted 
at 1914@2014c. with the same stipulations. 
Tanners’ ideas are about %c. below these 
prices. Southerns are somewhat neglected on 
all weights, although there is an inquiry for 
good extremes and kips. Southern hides, 25@ 
60’s, are quoted at 1914,@19%c., with extremes 
at 193,@20c. Kips are bought according to 
section from 20@211%c. Sales have been made 


during the week of two cars of western ex- 
tremes at 22c., another car at 22%4c., also a 
car of 25@60’s at 21c. A car of southerns 


brought 1914c. All of these sales were short 
haired stock. 

The calfskin market in Boston holds quiet 
but strong. Dealers are receiving only a few 
skins at a time from the collecting agencies 
and have considerable work to get a car to- 
gether to offer. Prices hold steady at $2.40 
for 4@5's; $2.90 for 5@7’s; $3.40 for 7T@9’s, 
and $3.90 for 9@12’s. The foreign demand 
for finished leather still holds good, although 
the call from shoe manufacturers in this coun- 
try is very small. However, tanners are not 
accumulating and any improvement in the do- 
mestic market would certainly mean stronger 
prices for raw materials. 


Philadelphia. 


Trading during the past week has been al- 
most a negative factor as tanners almost en- 
tirely have withheld from the market. Even 
at concessions there seems to be very little 
interest and it looks as if consumers are play- 
ing a waiting game. Fifteen hundred July 
kosher cows sold at 2214c. but outside of this 
no trading is noted. Several lots of strictly 
short-haired buffs are being offered at 20c 
but have not sold. 
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PUBLIC ABATTOIRS IN AUSTRALIA. 
(Continued from page 17.) 

ing, as a health measure, the public operation 
of all plants slaughtering meat for local con- 
sumption. Private slaughtering, as a whole, 
has been adjudged to be wanting in clean- 
liness and not properly amenable to inspec- 
tion. 

Local Slaughtering Principally a Municipal 

or State Affair. 

Aside from the State of Queensland, where 
slaughtering is wholly a private enterprise, 
the Australian States have been steadily pro- 
gressing toward some form of Government 
operation. The most common type of opera- 
tion is municipal—Victoria, South Australia, 
Western Australia, and Tasmania all having 
municipal abattoirs. 
however, differ. 

In the finest municipal abattoir in Australia 
—that located in Adelaide, South Australia 
the actual slaughtering is performed by the 
municipal corporation on a fee basis. In 
Melbourne butchers are allowed to do their 
own slaughtering in the municipal abattoirs 
at so much a head. In other places slaugh- 
tering stalls are leased out to the butchers. 
In New South Wales the State has assumed 
control of the slaughtering in the Sydney 
metropolitan district through a board called 
the Meat Industry and Abattoirs Board. 


Methods of operation, 


As a rule, municipalities which operate 
abattoirs exclude from their zone all meat 
from the outside. This confines private 


slaughtering to those districts wherein there 
are no municipal abattoirs. In some in- 
stances, however, private slaughtering plants 
exist alongside of municipal plants and com- 
pete with them. 

The reason for State and municipal control 
is generally given as a desire to safeguard 
the quality of meat provided for local con- 
sumption. The Government-operated abat- 
toirs are universally made self-supporting 
through fees, hence no form of annual sub- 
sidy is required. 


Slaughtering in Queensland a Private 
Business. 

Slaughtering in Queensland is entirely a 
private business. Since Queensland furnishes 
over five-sixths of the beef exported from 
Australia, the principal plants slaughtering 
beef for export are located there. Slaugh- 
tering for local purposes is done in numerous 
small abattoirs. 

The State Government is entitled to credit 
for fostering the slaughtering industry. In 
the early days the State assisted in estab- 
lishing such business by taxing the stock 
owners, under the provisions of the meat and 
dairy act of 1893, The proceeds of such taxa- 
tion were loaned by the State Government 
to meat companies that were formed for ex- 
port purposes. Interest on the loans was 
paid by these companies, and finally the prin- 
cipal was paid up and returned to those who 
had supplied it. Administrative expenses 
were provided for in the interest charges on 
the advances. 

The emergency arising out of the war 
caused the Government to enact the meat 
works act of 1915, which provides that under 
certain conditions the Government may take 
over the meat works during the war. 

No occasion has yet arisen for the exercise 
of this power. The drought of a year ago 
resulted in great loss of stock, and there has 
been very little beef available for export. 
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At present most of the packing plants are 
closed. 
American Packers’ Activities. 

The situation in Queensland is interesting 
from an export standpoint, because of the 
entrance into the trade of American packers. 
Swift & Company, through a subsidiary, the 
Australian Meat Export Co., which is regis- 
tered in Queensland, in June, 1914, opened 
a plant on the Brisbane River. This plant 
has a capacity of 500 cattle and 2,500 sheep 
a day. Armour & Company have been large 
buyers of Australian meat. Morris & Com- 
pany and the Cudahy Packing Company have 
also purchased meat in Australia. 

This activity of American packers caused 
alarm in various quarters in Australia, and 
investigations were made in several States as 
to their operations. 
authoritative 


The most complete and 
investigation, however, was 
made by a royal commission for the Federal 
Government. 

This report, which was published about a 
vear evo, disclosed no oppressive business 
practices on the part of the American com- 
panies. 

Since this report was aimed directly at 
American “trust” methods, it is interesting 
to note that the only combination in restraint 
of trade which was found was a combination 
of five Queensland meat companies in con- 
nection with bids for supplying the United 
States Army in the Philippines. 

{EDITOR'S NOTE.—Next week, in addition to the 
concluding portion of Mr. Kennedy's report, The Na- 
tional Provisioner will print a report from a leading 
Australian trade expert on the newest of the Aus- 
tralian public abattoirs. | 
° 
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MEAT SUPPLIES OF THE WORLD. 
(Continued from page 17.) 
(00 to the beginning of the first Balkan War. 
The gain from 1890 to 191] 
200,000. 


was less than 


Asiatic Russia. 

This vast region is practically a new coun- 
try in cattle raising, and has possibilities too 
numerous to be 1905 to 
1911 the number of cattle increased from 
5,600,000 to 14,700,000. It is true that much 
of this increase was due to the establishment 
and expansion of dairying, and the manufac- 
ture of butter largely for export, but this by 
ne means fully accounts for this high rate of 
increase of cattle. 


estimated. From 


European Russia. 

Notwithstanding the vast expanse of agri- 
cultural land in this country, the number of 
cattle has hardly increased since 1899. In 
1890 the number was 28,500,000, in 1899 it 
was 38,700,000, in 1905 it was 39,500,000, and 
since that year there was a decline to 34,- 
600,000 in 1912, followed by an estimate of 
37,000,000 in 1913, including Northern Cau- 
casia, Which had not previously been included. 
European Russia, therefore, presents the 
phenomenon of decreasing cattle production 
since 1905, but at the beginning of the 
European war it appeared to be perhaps 
slightly increasing. 

Servia. 

A country of fixed conditions in which the 
number of cattle has not increased since 
1900, although the number increased 138,000 
from 1890 to 1900, or from 819,000 to 957,000. 
The estimate for 1910 is 957,000. 

Spain. 


A very moderate rate of increase may be 


43 


perceived in the number of cattle in this 
country. It increased from 2,200,000 in 1891 
to 2,452,000 in 1908, and 2,562,000 in 1912. 


Sweden. 

This is another country with conditions 
that change but little in their effect on the 
number of cattle. The cattle in 1911 num- 
bered 2,700,000, a gain of less than 300,000 
since 1890, and this gain is found almost en- 
tirely in the number of cows. 


Switzerland. 
Another country apparently 
tions that are nearly fixed. As far back as 
1886 the number of cattle was 1,213,000, 
whereas in 1911 it had grown only to 1,443. 
000, a gain of only 230,000 in 25 years. Ac- 
cording to the estimates, Switzerland presents 


with condi- 


the unusual phenomenon of decreasing cows 
and heifers during this long period, and es- 
pecially a marked decrease since 1906; while, 
on the other hand, the increase in the number 
of cattle other than 
conspicuous. 


cows and heifers is 


United Kingdom. 

A full and reasonably accurate record 
shows a gain of only 1,147,000 cattle in the 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland from 
1890 to 1913, in which latter year the cattle 
numbered 11,937,000. The cows and heifers 
of this latter year numbered 4,318,000, and 
the other cattle 7,619,000. Substantially the 
same rate of increase is found in cows and 
heifers as in other cattle. It will be remem- 
bered that England is a great breeding ground 
for the supply of pure-bred cattle to the 
United States, Canada, Argentina, Uruguay, 
Australia, New Zealand, and other countries 


Uruguay. 

This very promising cattle country had 
8,200,000 head of cattle in 1908, according to 
the census of October 12. Eight years before 
1908 the census found 6,800,000 cattle, and 
the official estimate for 1893 placed the num- 
ber at 5,500,000. There has been a steady in- 
crease of cattle in this country at a strong 
rate. Many cattle have been sent to Argen- 
tina for slaughter, but slaughtering with re- 
frigeration of beef for export has begun in 
Uruguay, and the industry expects a con- 
tinuation of expansion for an indefinite time. 
In 1908 the number of cattle was more than 
one-quarter as many as in Argentina, and 
the supposition is that the number has con- 
siderably increased since that year, while 
Argentina’s number has remained stationary. 

According to the census of 1908, there were 
566,000 dairy cows in Uruguay, 3,778,000 othe: 
cows and heifers, and 3,849,000 other cattle. 


Venezuela. 

The estimates of cattle in this country are 
so untrustworthy as hardly to be worthy of 
quoting. The Statesman’s Yearbook reported 
8,500,000 cattle in 1888, from 4,000,000 to 
5,000,000 in 1895, and 2,000,000 in 1900. The 
Bulletin of the Pan-American Union asserts 
that in 1909 the cattle numbered 6,000,000. 
A general fact, however, may be accepted, 
and that is that this country contains a large 
number of cattle, perhaps half as many as 
Uruguay, or one-sixth as many as Argentina 
However, this country has not yet begun to 
figure in the world’s fresh-beef trade, and is 
still only an exporter of beef cattle and 
jerked beef. 


(To be continued.) 
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NEW YORK MARKET PRICES 2:25.28 = 


LIVE CATTLE. FRESH PORK CUTS. No, 2 kips, 14- @4.30 


| 
2 
. No. . M. ki - \< 
Cemmou to choice steers . $6.00@ 10.40 Fresh pork loins, city : mS. Sem, Shee 6.28 
1 


Oxen mie @ 6.0 Fresh pork loins, Western No, B. M. kips @2.25 


Bulle : oom 700 Frozen pork loins me : nara kips, 18 and over.. @5.00 
Cows , ‘ 3.40@ 6.75 Fresh pork tenderloins sai heavy kips, 18 and over @4.75 
Frozen pork tenderloins ........ Branded kips @3.40 
LIVE CALVES. Shoulders, city .............. ¥ eee tee Gee ae 
Live calves, com. to prime, per 100 lbs 9.50@13.75 Shoulders, Western , ° ‘ oes @i5 Ticky kips @3.40 
Live calves, grassers ° ° , 5.50@ 7.00 Butts, regular ° eee 2 Heavy ticky @4.0 
Live calves, yearlings .. ; 4.00@ 5.00 Butts, boneless ; Sg i ) DRESSED POULTRY. 
Live calves, culls, per 100 Ibs 7.50@ 9.00 Fresh hams, city ; . : , @1s% TURKEYS. 


Fresh hams, Western P wnt i Fresh killed, dry-packed— 
LIVE SHEEP AND LAMBS. Fresh picnic hams ar ; 2 Spring broiling, 2% to 3 Ibs., each.. 
lambs, fair 10.00@ 10.25 Old hens, dry-pkd,, avg. 
lambs, yearlings —a@— BONES, HOOFS AND HORNS. Old toms, scalded 
lambs, culls os : : w — Round shin bones, avg. 48 to 50 Ibs. Dry-picked, old toms 
— = 6.00@ 7.00 per 100 Ds cnaackarnarielen 75.00@ 80.00 CHICKENS 
sheep ls te eeeee -—— Flat shin bones, avg. 40 to 45 Ibs. 7 , Fresh, dr-packed, 12 to box— 
100 pes. : ...- 865.00@ 70.00 * a 
LIVE HOGS. Black hoof i @ 30 Western, milk fed, 17 Ibs. doz. and 
i ie . ac 100fs, per ton veerenbbae @ .00 under, Ib. 3 @31 
Hogs, medium ( - —— wags i oe @ 40.00 Western, milk fed, 18 to 24 Ibs. to doz. .3 @31 
ee St the White hoofs, per ton .................. 60.0@ 65.00 Western, milk fed, 25 to 30 lbs. to doz.. @29 
= : 7 = Thigh bones, avg. & 0 eile a a on at 
Oo pe... ee oe 85.00@ 90.00 = tern, milk fe tea 7 . 36 i si dag @30 
Horns, avg. 7% oz. and over, No. 1's. .125.00@150.00 Se ne cae ees ee 
DRFSSED BEEF. a ie be om. om pick = @ — Western, corn fed, 18 to 24 Ibs. to doz.. @28 
CITY DRESSED orns, avg. 7% oz. and over, No. 3's.. @ 50.0 Western, corn fed, 25 to 30 Ibs. to doz. @27 


Choice native heavy 15% @16 BUTCHERS’ SUNDRIES Western, corn fed, 31 to 36 lbs. to doz.. @28 


Choice natice light as 1 @i6 Frest Pee ie ot te : bias ; Fresh soft-meated, barrels— 
re eee eee ——" — o pou Phila. and L. I., fancy, 3 to 4 Ibs. 
Fresh steer tongues, untrimmed @lie. a pound RE 28 @32 


‘ 
‘ 
‘ 


Native ‘“ommon to fair 141,@15 
WESTERN DRESSED BEBRF. 


. Fresh cow tongues..... ° -12 @l3c. a pound Va., milk fed, 3 to 4 Ibs. to pair @28 
Choice native heavy P 15',@16 


Calves’ heads, sealded .. @65e. apiece Western, dry-pkd., 3 to 4 Ibs. to pair..26 @27 
Sweetbreads, veal ... ood @i75e. a pair Western, corn fed, 4 Ibs. to pair..........24@25 
Sweetbreads, beef oa .25  @30c. a pound Fowls—12 to box, dry-packed— 
Calves’ livers wiieks @25e. a pound Western, boxes, 60 lbs. and over to doz., 
Beef kidneys , @li5e. a pound dry-picked ++ 
Mutton kidnevs a@ le a pound Western, boxes, 48 to 55 Ibs. 
, ss picked 
Livers, beef .... ata eee @12c. a pound .. 
Common to fair heifers ver cooeee @i2 is ; 2 Western, boxes, 
Oxtaile .cce eer . 9 @10c. apiece picked 
I, SN einawaweaudceuae ‘ @ 9c. a pound Western. boxes, y- 
Rolls, beef ieee ; @30c. a pound picked 19@19% 
renderloin, beef, Wes é @28&e. a pound Western, boxes, 3 
BEEF CUTS. Lambs’ fries eatin @l0c. a pair picked 
Western Extra lean pork trimmings on @l6c. a pound Western, boxes, under 30 Ibs. to doz.... @18s 
20 @21 “a2 Blade meat .. - @l4e a pound Fow]—Barrels, tced— 
Western, boxes, 5 Ibs. and over @22 
’ 
BUTCHERS’ FAT. Western, boxes, 4 to 4% lbs. dry-picked. @21% 
Ordinary shop fot ..... 4 , @ 3% Old Cocks, per Ib. 
No. 2 loins 17 @I18 Suet, fresh and heavy . ; ba @ 6 Fowl—bbls. 
No. 3 loins 1 @i6 @19 Shop bones, per ewt. 25 @35 Southern and 8S. W., large.... @21 
No. 1 hinds and t @1s 18%,@19 SAUSAGE CASINGS. Other Poultry— 
Squabs, prime, white, 
per doz, 


Choice native light 15 @l5o% 
Native, common ‘to fair Pe M1414 
Choice Western, heavy @i4 

Choice Western, light @13% 
Common to fair Texas . @12% 


Good to choice heifers weedeeeobnre @14 


Choice cows awe , vewewes @i2 
Common to fair cows thecectennseueen’ @ll 
Fleshy Bologna bulls 10 @10% 


17 @is 
No. 3 r I @is 
No. 1 k 20 @2l 


No. 2 hinds and r @ij 174 @18 Steep, imp., wide, per bundle.... 
No. 3 hinds and ri @16 1644,@17 Sheep, imp., medium wide, per bundle 
No. 1 rounds 44 (@15 @15 Sheep, imp., medium, per bundle 
No. 2 rounds 3%@14% @14% Sheep, imp., narrow, per bundle 
No. 3 rounds 24@13 ait Hog, free of salt, tes. or bbis., per Ib., f. 0. LIVE POULTRY. 
‘ i 13 @13% b. New York Chickens 
@1i “13 Hog, extra narrow eelected, per Ib......... Fowls ps lad aah aS a 17 @17% 
ww @i12 Hog, middles soe g Roosters, old Ss iasiedkn Bae wae ous se @li4 
, Beef rounds, domestic, per set, f. 0. b. N Turkeys ie ee 


DRESSED CALVES. Took 
“il, good to ne er | g2 Beef rounds, export, per set, f. o. b. 
ek wet - * gaenelbeonaagen Sah ciiaienidans D2 BUTTER. 


holee 18% Beef bungs, piece, f. 0. b. New York.. D Creamer) Xtra (92 score) 


Long Island fresh ducklings 
Geese, Western, fancy 


Geese, per Ib. ..... piipaacer a @13 


eateen. te > good 16% Beef middles, per set, f. 0. b. New York.. P45 Creamet higher (scoring 
and buttermilks P : 3 Beef weasands, No. 1s, each @i Creamers Firsts 


DRESSED HOGS. 


Beef weasands, No. 28, each...... Process, extras 


Beef bladders, small, per doz 7 Process. Firsts 


*Owing to unsettled war conditions reliable sheep EGGS. 
asing quotations cannot be given. 
“re athered, extras . 
SPICES. ‘re sathered, extra firsts. . 
Whole. Ground, ‘ gathered, firsts 
rey ing., white incre ikem” 24% a oe ne 
AND LAMBS. yeppe ims black . 20% “se rin 6 to choice 
white 
FERTILIZER MARKETS. 
BASIS NEW YORK DELIVERY. 
nnamon > 0) ue meal, steamed, 3 and 50, per 
eve @30.00 
, - Bone meal, raw, per ton.... et 00 
Sheep, medium to goo ? ers e° — ; Dried blood, high grade 
Sheep ills . 12g rin : . - Nitrate of soda—spot 
ac 35 ¢ sone black, diseard, sugar house del. 
PROVISIONS. arr hadcbia/detseracaa nom. 21.00 
Tobbir Trade o Ground tankage, N. Y., to 12 per ; 7 
nesninnies ceaoaads > 6 cent. ammonia ..... -.--nom, 2.45 and 10¢, 
ReGined 25% @27% Garbage tankage 
Fish scrap, dried, 11 p. ¢c. ammonia 
and 15 p. c. bone phosphate, de- 
No, 1 skins .. 2 .40 livered, Baltimore 3.5 and 10¢, 
No. 2 skins .... a ) .38 Foreign fish guano, testing 13@14% 
No. 3 skins pe aa se » .28 ammonia and about 10% B. Phos 
: re Lime .. —@— 
Branded skins .. es @ .ve Wet, acidulated, 7 p. ¢. ammonia per 
Tir GND c.cicccccvcs Q .32 ton, f. o. b. factory (35e. per unit 
‘ No. 1 B. M. skins : ij available phos. nom@2.70 and 35¢ 
a aA ‘ Sulphate ammonia, for shipment, per 
= No. : 100 Ibs., guar. 25% 
Smoked beef gue, pe . No. 1, 12%- ene oseee @4.: Sulphate ammonia, per 100 Ibs., spot, 
Pickled bellies, heavy . : 51% No. 2, 12% nneateeeee isthe @4.05 guar., 25% ; 
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